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AM not quite sure whether it is St. Bénézet or 
his modern biographer that I am the more anx- 
ious to write about. St. Bénézet is a delightfully 
interesting person, but he is also rather mythical. 

Pais % The biographer is real enough, but his life was 
not externally eventful, and one of the most remarkable things 
about him was his devotion to St. Bénézet. Perhaps under the 
circumstances it will be wisest to try to say a few words about 
both of them. The engineer of the twelfth century and the 
engineer of the nineteenth, will each help to throw the person- 
‘ality of the other into higher relief. 

Let me begin by confessing, to my shame, that a few months 
ago I was unacquainted with the very name of either of these 
two heroes of science. It was a mere chance which led me to 
stumble across the track of St. Bénézet, and in the effort to 
learn something more about this quaint, medieval figure I came 
to make acquaintance with the elaborate ¢tude which M. de 
Saint-Venant, Membre de l'Institut, has consecrated to the 
memory of his patron.* 

As the book is, unfortunately, but only too evidently, a 
posthumous work, it is prefaced by some little account of its 
author. There among the tributes paid by men of science to 


* St. Bénézet, Patron des Ingénieurs. Par M. A. B, de Saint-Venant, Membre de I’Insti 
tut, etc., Bourges, 1889. 
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an eminent confrére, I observed, with a start of surprise, the 
name of Karl Pearson. 

Now, although Professor Karl Pearson, LL.D. and F.R.S., 
may not be so well known to readers in the United States as 
he is in England, it is hardly likely that in any English-speak- 
ing country the much-discussed author of Zhe Ethic of Free- 
Thought can fail to be identified with the cause of the most 
out-spoken agnosticism. As the friend of W. Kingdon Clifford, 
and the editor of his remains, he has the reputation of having 
inherited not a little of the aggressive spirit of his brother 
scientist. Even though the lapse of years has toned down some 
of his earlier fierceness, we hardly expect to find such a writer 
even temporarily upon the side of the creeds.* 

However, it was no other than Karl Pearson, then Professor 
of Mathematics and Mechanics in University College, London, 
who in the scientific journal Nature (February 4, 1886) began 
his generous tribute to the late M. Barré de Saint-Venant in 
the following terms: 


‘* We have now to consider the earlier work of the greatest 
of living elasticians.’? Within a fortnight after these words 
were sent to the press, on January 6, M. de Saint-Venant 
died at Vendéme. The news of his death will have caused 
a deep feeling of regret among English mathematicians and 
physicists, to whom his researches are so well known that 
they have attained in their own field a classical value. We 
purpose in this notice to give some brief account of this 
foremost representative of latter-day French mathematical 
physicists. 

Saint-Venant stood out for the younger mathematicians of 
the English school as the link between the past and the pres- 
ent. Intimately related to the great period of French mathe- 
matical physics he had continued to produce down to our own 
day, and we felt him to be as real a personality as Helmholtz 
or Thomson. . . . He took up elasticity where Poisson 
left it, a mathematical theory, he leaves it one of the most 
powerful branches of mathematics applied to physics and 
practical engineering ; not a small amount of this transforma- 

* For example, in the last chapter of his Ethic of Free- Thought, Professor Pearson, as the 
representative of all that is enlightened and emancipated, says: ‘‘ You of the past valued 
Christianity—aye, and we value free-thought; you of the past valued faith—aye, and we value 
knowledge; you have sought wealth eagerly—we value more the duty and right to labour ; 


you talked of the sanctity of marriage—we find therein love sold in the market and we strive 
for a remedy in the freedom of sex." —Zthic of Free-Thought. Second Edition. 1901. P. 430. 
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tion is due directly to his researches or indirectly to his in- 
fluence. 
Turning to the personal character of the man, we find in 
. him the essential characteristics of the scholar and the stu- 
dent, the truest modesty, the complete absence of self, the 
single-minded devotion to his study. Saint-Venant, whose 
researches on elasticity undoubtedly far surpass those of 
Navier and Clebsch, is yet content to appear as their Zditor. 
But what an editing it is. The original text is hidden and 
disappears, almost as completely as Peter the Lombard’s Sen- 
tentig in a medieval commentary—nay, he even praises 
Clebsch for inventing a term in 1862, which he himself had 
had first proposed in the privately distributed lithographed 
sheets of 1837. Ever ready with advice and assistance, per- 
fectly free from jealousy, Saint-Venant was a typical scholar. 


After speaking of M. de Saint-Venant’s extraordinary good- 
ness in helping others, and illustrating it by his generosity in 
revising the proof-sheets of a work which Professor Pearson 
himself was then passing through the press, the latter continues: 


On January 3 we sent him the remaining proofs; a week 
afterwards we had to mourn the loss of one whose personal 
kindness had served to intensify the respect raised by his 
transcendent mathematical ability. 

If we examine the leading characteristics of Saint-Venant’s 
scientific work, we find them marked by an essentially prac- 
tical character, we find subtlety of analysis combined always 
with practical physical conceptions. The problems he at- 
tacks are those which are physically possible, or of which the 
solution is an immediate practical need. He smiles good- 
naturedly over Lame’s attempts to solve the terrible problem 
of an elastic solid in the form of a right-six-face, whose sur- 
face is subjected to any system of load. The solution would 
be a triumph of analysis, but its physical and practical value 
would, in all probability, be nil. He chooses instead a real 
beam, and he obtains a solution which, if it be but approxi- 
mate, is at least an approximation to reality, and will serve 
all practical purposes. Saint-Venant never troubled himself 
with impossible distributions of load over impossible surfaces, 
but took the problems of mechanics as they occurred practi- 
cally, and solved them for practical purposes. This tendency 
on his part was no doubt greatly due to his training as an en- 
gineer. He was Jngénieur-en-chef du Ponts et Chaussées ; he 
had been Professeur de Génie rural a1’ Institut Agronomique ; 
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he had built lock-gates and improved the gutters of Paris; 
he was an authority on agricultural drainage, and had in- 
vestigated the best form of the ploughshare; he designed a 
bridge for the Creuse, and planned a method, afterwards 
adopted, for drying up the vast marshes of the Sologne. Yet 
with all this he was a great master of analysis, and knew how 
to make his analysis fruitful in practice.* 


The rest of this eloquent tribute is too technical to tempt 
me to copy it further, and indeed the only point which greatly 
concerns us here has already been fully illustrated. Whether 
Professor Pearson knew anything of M. de Saint-Venant’s reli- 
gious convictions does not appear, but it is at any rate obvi- 
ous that, though the French scientist venerated from the depth 
of his soul those “ superstitions” of Catholic belief and prac- 
tice which Mr. Pearson has in some sense spent his life in com- 
bating, they had not in the latter’s judgment interfered either 
with the supreme value of his services to science or with that 
modesty and kindliness of disposition which is ability’s noblest 
adornment. In any case M. de Saint-Venant throughout an 
exceptionally long life had always been a true Christian, croyant 
et pratiquant. It was this splendid mathematical genius who 
had spent much time during his last years over an attempt to 
vindicate the legends of an obscure medizval saint, whom he 
ardently invoked as the patron of his profession. Whether he 
was entirely successful in this proposed rehabilitation does not 
very much concern us. The work afterwards published was 
avowedly very far from complete, and no part of it had re- 
ceived the author’s final revision. That it should have been 
printed as it stood did more credit, perhaps, to the filial piety, 
than to the critical sense, of the writer’s children. 

But the interesting fact is that such a man should have been 
eager to devote his time and his abilities to such a cause. For 
it was no mere antiquarian interest which led him to give many 
precious hours and to spend a not inconsiderable sum of money 
in the preparation of this work. The whole undertaking had a 
definite and practical end in view. With a touching confidence 
in the deeper religious instincts of his countrymen, he dreamed 
of seeing St. Bénézet formally recognized by the whole fratern- 
ity of engineers and mathematicians as the great patron of their 
craft, and of gathering them together for Mass and for Com- 

* Nature, February 4, 1886. Pp. 319-320. 
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munion on some annual holiday near the time of his feast. It 
was Easter Monday which he proposed for the purpose, and 
though he was not blind to the difficulties which surrounded 
him as he wrote, in 1880, his sanguine temperament looked for- 
ward to happier days, when the Christian faith of the French 
people should once more assert itself.* Strong in his reliance 
upon his beloved St. Bénézet, he allowed no discouragement to 
daunt him. 


What is in any case certain, is that those of us who wish to 
invoke St. Bénézet will never be disappointed in the trust we 
place in him. He is the most tender of comrades and the 
least formidable of leaders. His look, as we may well imag- 
ine it for ourselves, has no trace of severity, and a tone of 
gentle familiarity will assuredly not displease him. By his 
intercession we shall obtain from God at the right moment 
more things and better things than we have ever dared to 
ask. He wishes for nothing so much as that we, by our own 
act, should give him the right to concern himself about us, 
about our families, about our undertakings, to the progress 
of which he certainly is not indifferent. Our profession, 
which, by God’s Providence, was also his, is not only a glori- 
ous profession, but it is something consecrated and holy. It 
is a work of active charity, embracing travellers and traders 
and missionaries of every kind; but more than that, benefit- 
ing even the sedentary portion of the population, for lack of 
proper communication breeds tamine, and the dearth or ex- 
cess of water bringin their train loss of life, devastation, and 
impoverishment. 


The fact was, as this and many another passage show, that 
M. de Saint-Venant had completely saturated his mind with 
the gracious conception of the medieval bridge- building confra- 
ternities of which St. Bénézet was, in legend if not in fact, the 
originator. To construct a bridge was deemed, and rightly 
deemed in that age of perilous journeys and inadequate com- 
munications, a meritorious work of philanthropy. It was as 
great a charity as the founding of a hospital, the building of a 
light-house, or the creating of a life-boat station would be 


* Ce serait, toutefois une trop naive illusion que de regarder le temps d’aujourd’hui en 
France (1880) comme étant bien favorable au rétablissement de cette Chrétienne coutume, 
Nous écrivons evidemment pour un avenir que nous serions heureux de pouvoir relier au passé 
par une tradition qui risquait de se perdre. Mais regarder cet avenir comme tout 4 fait loin- 
tain, serait une erreurplus grande.” A.B. de Saint-Venant, St. Bénéset, Patron des Ingénieurs, 
Bourges, 1889. P. 47. 
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with us. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries there sprang 
into existence a crowd of religious brotherhoods following a 
definite rule of life, blessed by the Church and wearing a dis- 
tinctive habit—although it is probably a mistake to regard them 
strictly as religious orders—whose main work was to construct 
bridges and to collect alms for their building and repair. Upon 
almost every important bridge a little chapel was erected, and 
there, as he passed dryshod and secure, the traveler might offer 
his thanks to God in gratitude for the boon which had saved 
him from peril to life and limb. Here, also, he was invited 
under the protection of the Church to deposit an alms, if he 
were so disposed, to aid in defraying the expenses of mainte- 
nance. Now it was St. Bénézet, as we have said, who, rightly 
or wrongly, was credited with having instituted this good work 
and with having been the first founder of the bridge-building 
brotherhoods. 

That such a person existed, and that he took the leading 
part in erecting a wonderful bridge over the Rhone at Avignon 
towards the end of the twelfth century, cannot be rationally 
doubted.* That he performed wonders of healing, and that he 
was venerated by his contemporaries as a saint, is also attested 
upon early and reliable evidence. But with regard to the pic- 
turesque details with which the story of the saint was invested 
not very long after his death, it would be necessary to give a 
much more hesitating reply. M.de Saint-Venant seems to have 
been prepared to accept all, but it is no disparagement to his 
great scientific gifts to say that certain paleoyraphical and his- 
torical difficulties would probably have weighed less with him 
than they would with one who had been trained in the Ecole 
des Chartes rather than in the Ecole Polytechnique. 

But it will at least be interesting to give the legend of St. 
Bénézet as it is preserved to us in the one fundamental docu- 
ment which is mainly in dispute. From whatever point of view 
we regard it, the evidence is respectable and in many another 
historical inquiry it might be held sufficient to bring conviction. 
This is the account of St. Bénézet (the name is only a Proven- 
cal variant of the Latin Benedict) which appears in a thirteenth 
century document, a single sheet of parchment preserved in the 
municipal archives of Avignon: 


* A great part of this bridge is still standing, though several arches were carried away by 
a flood in the seventeenth century. The Rhone at this point is wide and very rapid. 
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In the year of grace 1177 the lad Bénézet (Benedictus) be- 
gan the bridge, as is declared in what is written hereafter. 

Upon the day on which the sun was eclipsed a certain lad, 
Bénézet by name, was tending his mother’s flocks in the pas- 
tures. To whom Jesus openly said three times: ‘‘ Bénézet, 
my son, hear the voice of Jesus Christ.’’ 

‘* Who art thou, Lord, that speakest to me? I hear thy 
voice, but I cannot see thee.’’ 

‘* Listen then, Bénézet, and be not frightened. I am Jesus 
Christ, who by my only word created heaven and earth and 
all things that are in them.’’ 

‘* Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?”’ 

‘‘T want thee to leave thy mother’s flocks which thou art 
pasturing, because thou art to build a bridge for me over the 
river Rhone.”’ 

‘*Lord, I know nothing ot the Rhone, and I dare not leave 
my mother’s flocks.’’ 

‘* Did I not tell thee to believe? Come boldly; for I will 
help thee to keep thy flocks, and I will give a comrade to 
take thee to the Rhone.’’ 

‘* Lord, I have nothing but three farthings (odolos), and how 
am I to build a bridge over the Rhone?’’ 

‘* All will be well, do as I shall show thee.”’ 

Bénézet therefore went. He was obedient to the voice of 
Jesus Christ which he heard, though he saw no one. And 
there met him an angel in the guise of a pilgrim, carrying a 
scrip and a staff, who thus addressed him: ‘‘ You may come ~ 
safely with me and I will take thee to the place in which 
Jesus Christ will build the bridge and I will show thee what 
to do.”’ 

Soon they are at the river’s bank. But Bénézet, seeing the 
vastness of the river and struck with fear, declared that he 
could in no wise build a bridge there. To whom the angel 
spake: ‘‘ Fear not, tor the Holy Ghost is within thee. See 
the boat which will take thee across. Go, then, to the city of 
Avignon and show thyself to the bishop and his people.’’ 
And this said, the angel vanished. 

Then went the boy Bénézet to the boat and he besought the 
boatman that, for the love of God and the Blessed Mary, he 
would take him across to the city, because he had a great 
matter to talk over. 

To whom answered the boatman, who was a Jew: ‘‘ If thou 
wouldst cross over thou must give me three shillings, as all 
the others do.’’ Again Bénézet besought him, for the love of 
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God and the Blessed Mary, that he would ferry him over. 
To whom the Jew said: ‘‘ Talk not to me of thy Mary, for 
she has no power in heaven or on earth. I prefer my shill- 
ings to the love of thy Mary, for there are Marys in plenty.’’ 

Then Bénézet hearing, gave him the three farthings which 
he had. And the Jew seeing that he could extort nothing 
more, took them and ferried him over. 

But Bénézet, entering the city of Avignon, found the bish- 
op preaching to his people. And to them all the youth said 
in a loud voice: ‘‘ Hear and understand me, for Jesus Christ 
has sent me to you for this purpose that I may build a bridge 
over the Rhone.’’ And the bishop, hearing the voice and 
seeing whom it came from, had him carried in jest to the mayor 
of the town, that he might flay him alive and cut off his 
hands and his feet, because this mayor was a monster of cru- 
elty.* 

But Bénézet coming to the mayor bespoke him softly, say- 
ing: ‘‘My Lord Jesus Christ sent me to this city to build a 
bridge over the Rhone.’’ To whom the mayor replied: 
** Dost thou, a miserable little being and destitute, say thou 
canst build a bridge where neither God, nor Peter, nor Paul, 
nor even Charles, nor any one else, could build it, and no 
wonder? Still, since I know that a bridge is built of stones 
and mortar, I will give thee one stone that I have in my pal- 
ace, and if thou canst lift it and carry it away, I will believe 
that thou art to build the bridge.’’ 

Bénézet, trusting in the Lord, returned to the bishop to tell 
him how it was to be. To whom said the bishop: ‘‘ Let us 
go, then, and see the marvels thou speakest of.’’ 

So the bishop went and the people along with him, and 
Bénézet took up his stone, which thirty men could not have 
stirred, carrying it as easily as if it had been a pebble, and he 
set it down in the spot where the bridge was to have its pier. 
Then the beholders marvelled, saying that God is mighty and 
wonderful in His works. And then the mayor, before every 
one else, called St. Bénézet and he offered him three hundred 
livres, kissing his hands and his feet, and he gathered in five 
thousand livres upon the spot. 








The manuscript which preserves this legend is admitted by 
all to belong at latest to the closing years of the thirteenth 
century. It is, therefore, little more than a hundred years la- 


* The meaning presumably is that the bishop told Bénézet, to frighten him, that he was 
Sending him to be flayed alive, and that the mayor would show him no pity. 
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ter than the time at which the saint began his work of bridge- 
building. M. de Saint-Venant contends for an earlier date, and 
believes that it preserves with substantial accuracy the leading 
facts in the story of St. Bénézet. In this view the critics do 
not concur. It is, they contend, a mere legend and very large- 
ly a work of the imagination, thrown into this form to be used 
for reading in the church of Avignon in the office upon the 
festival of the saint. In proof of its inaccuracy, they appeal 
for example to its opening statement that St. Bénézet came to 
Avignon on the day when an eclipse of the sun took place in 
1177. Now there was not, and could not be, any eclipse of 
the sun in 1177, but there was a very famous total eclipse 
which took place in the south of France on September 13, 
1178, of which numerous independent chroniclers have left us 
the record. Obviously the author of the legend had this in 
mind, and has mistaken the year. For this and other reasons 
the critics are probably right in inferring that the legend can- 
not be trusted. But, after all, the precise amount of historical 
foundation which lies at the back of this picturesque story does 
not much concern us here. We may be content with the cer- 
tainty that there was such a person as St. Bénézet and that he 
assuredly built the bridge over the Rhone at Avignon. For 
that we have contemporary evidence in the chronicle of Rob- 
ert of Auxerre, which is quite trustworthy and was compiled 
before 1212. He agrees with the legend in assigning the be- 
ginning of the bridge at Avignon to the year 1177. 


1177.—In this year a youth named Bénézet (Benedictus) 
came to the city, saying that he had been sent by the Lord to 
construct a bridge over the Rhone. His proposal was re- 
ceived with ridicule, since he had no money tor the work, 
and because the size and depth of the river, which is great 
and broad at this point, excluded all hope of bringing it to 
completion. Nevertheless he persisted in urging it upon the 
people (institit predicando), and not long afterwards the citi- 
zens, divinely moved to the task, vied with each other in set- 
ting hand to the work, though it was beyond all calculation 
difficult and incredibly costly. And tocomplete it this young 
man of exceeding holy life, journeying through many prov- 
inces, collected funds from the alms of the faithful. And 
they report, moreover, that his mission was confirmed by 
miracles. 
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Later on in the same chronicle we also find the following 
brief notice : 


1184.—In this same year Bénézet, the builder of the bridge 
at Avignon, a youth of exceeding holy life, died and was 
buried upon that wonderful bridge, which was then in great 
part completed, this being about seven years from the time 
when its foundations were laid. 


These are facts which there need be no hesitation in accept- 
ing as authentic, for casual allusions in charters and municipal 
records lend them further indirect support. Moreover, it is not 
disputed that the body of St. Bénézet was buried in the bridge 
chapel, and was found on occasion of a restoration of the 
bridge, undertaken in 1670, almost without signs of corruption, 
though it had not been embalmed or the viscera removed.* 
The body was subsequently exposed for the public veneration 
of the people of Avignon. The coverings in which it was 
wrapped were free from decay, especially those portions which 
were in contact with the flesh. The body was lifted out of its 
stone receptacle by the shoulders and feet, as if it had been 
that of a man recently dead, and it diffused a sweet perfume. 
It is sad to relate that at the time of the French Revolution 
these remains, which were then enshrined in the chapel of the 
Celestines at Avignon, were desecrated. None the less the 
head and other portions of the relics were eventually recovered, 
and they are still preserved with due honor in one of the 
Avignon churches. _ 

But perhaps the most interesting of all the records which 
remain to justify the cultus of St. Bénézet is an appendix which 
is to be read upon the same sheet of parchment which preserves 
the Latin legend. This consists of certain depositions of wit- 
nesses, apparently drawn up in the course of some episcopal 
inquiry held at Avignon about the year 1230 in view of the 
saint’s beatification. 

There seems no reasonable ground for doubting the authen- 
ticity of these testimonies, for instead of bearing out the more 
startling features of the legend to which they have been ap- 
pended, they tend rather to throw suspicion upon it, while, on 
the other hand, they are substantially in accord with the as- 


* The official account of the finding of the body, written by D. R. de Cambis, and first pub- 
ished in 1670, is printed by M. de Saint-Venant in his St. Bénézet, Patron des Ingénieurs. P. 135. 
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certained facts which are known to us from other sources. It 
may be interesting to translate one or two of these testimonies 
as specimens of the rest. They were presumably depositions 
made by witnesses, then at an advanced age, who had known 
St. Bénézet in their youth. The record begins thus: 


In the name of Christ. Here begin the notarial acts of St. 
Bénézet. These are the witnesses who have seen him. 

(1) In the first place William Chautart, being sworn, de- 
posed that he had seen the Blessed Bénézet, and he saw the 
bridge being built by the power of God and the Blessed 
Bénézet. And he saw the foundation-stone laid and the Bish- 
op of Avignon was present and he said his service there. 
And the bridge was built in less than eleven years from that 
time. Also the said William Chautart saw that the Blessed 
Bénézet restored their sight to many persons, and their hear- 
ing and the power of walking and their health, laying a cross 
upon them and saying to each: ‘‘ May thy faith make thee 
whole.’’ And he used to kiss them. And before his death 
they left their crutches in the church and went away, walking 
erect. And all these things he had seen also. Also he saw 
Blessed Bénézet say to the workmen when they had no 
stones: ‘‘Go and dig there and you will find them.’’ And 
by the power of God they found them as he said. And he 
saw Blessed Bénézet both alive and dead. And there was a 
yearly feast held in his honor, like our Lady of Pew, and 
great was the renown of his virtues. 

(2) Likewise Bertrand Pelat saw a woman who was blind 
and Blessed Bénézet restored her sight upon the bridge. And 
when she wanted to leave the bridge she lost her sight and it 
happened to her often, and so she worked upon the bridge for 
a yearand more. Afterwards joyously, and in the possession 
of her sight, she went away. Also he saw a man and he held 
in his hand a sickle (serra), with which he was reaping on the 
feast of St. Peter, and it befell that he could not let go of the 
sickle nor of the sheaf ot corn, and he came to the tomb of 
Blessed Bénézet to get himself free, and he was set free; and 
he left the sickle and the corn there upon the tomb. Also as 
he had heard it said that Blessed Bénézet was in Burgundy 
in a certain church at night praying to God, and the evil one 
cast a great stone at him thinking to kill the Blessed Bénézet ; 
but the stone did not touch him, but fell upon his clothes. 
Then the devil being angry, because he had not done what 
he hoped, came to the bridge by night and wrecked one of 
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the piers of the bridge. And the witness aforesaid saw this 
quite clearly in the morning. Blessed Bénézet, though absent 
in Burgundy, knew what had happened and said to his com- 
panions: ‘‘ Let us return, for the evil one has wrecked the 
pier.’’ And this happened by the power of God and it all 
occurred in one night. Moreover, as regards the sick and 
the blind and the cripples and the deaf, he heard and saw 
the same as William Chautart. 

(3) R. Martin says like Bertrand Pelat. 

(4) Hugh Troncha saw him too, and said like R. Martin. 

(5) Also Lautaud saw Blessed Bénézet going through the 
town and saying: ‘‘God will build a bridge over the Rhone.”’ 
And the people laughed at him and accounted him crazy. 
Nevertheless the knights, both in St. Peter’s square and many 
others, listened to him and said to one another: ‘‘ He seems 
to be a good man; let us go with him.’’ And they went round 
the town with him begging for alms, and they collected as 
much as seventy livres of gold with which Blessed Bénézet 
bought stones. As for the sick and the others (he testifies) 
like R. Martin. 


Other witnesses deposed to having seen as many as three 
donkey loads of crutches hanging over his tomb. The bishop 
wished to bury him in one of the churches of the town, but 
the Blessed Bénézet had chosen his own burying place upon 
the third pier of the bridge, and his remains were duly honored 
there. Altogether the depositions of fifteen witnesses are sum- 
marized in the document. All these had known Bénézet in life 
and were able to testify to the miracles wrought both before and 
after his death. 

Such was the story of the holy youth whom M. de Saint- 
Venant honored with a life-long devotion, and whose history 
aroused in him the same intense interest which he bestowed 
upon the most absorbing problems of mathematical science. 
Let it not for a moment be supposed that it was only after a 
godless youth that this distinguished professor, as sometimes 
happens, tried to expiate past excesses by an exaggerated piety. 
No; we learn on the best authority, that the dawn and the 
mid-day of his life corresponded in all respects to its close. 

One would have been glad to know more of the religious 
side of such a character, but M. de Saint-Venant was far too 
modest a Christian to wish to parade his deeper feelings for 
public edification. We must be content with a few striking 
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traits preserved to us in a brief memoir published shortly after 
his death by a strictly scientific periodical, the Annales des Ponts 
et Chaussées. 


Every day of his life M. de Saint- Venant rose at five o’clock, 
and from that hour until six or seven in the evening, except 
for a very hurried déjeuner, his work claimed him entirely.* It 
was only in the evening that he was able to join his family. 
Then the scientist became the man of the world, a charming 
talker, witty, affable, considerate, a man who had seen and 
observed much, with abundant matter for conversation on 
every possible subject, but at the same time a man who gladly 
listened to others and took an interest in all that was said to 
him. 


The author of the brief memoir, from which I borrow these 
facts, adds that M. de Saint-Venant was a fervent Catholic, 
whose death was as peaceful and edifying as his life had been 
full of hard work. His Christian faith had never been clouded 
by a doubt. Impervious himself to those temptations to de- 
spondency from which the most successful are often not exempt, 
he had preserved even to an extreme old age all the buoyancy 
of character, together with that freshness of mind and intellec- 
tual honesty which led him habitually straight to the root of 
things. The writer ends his memoir with these words: 


We have tried to give an idea of the scientific student, to 
show how this man of faith trusted in the power of reason, 
and to indicate the boldness and originality of thought he 
brought to the investigation of the difficult problems which 
were the occupation ot his life. But only his pupils and his 
friends will know, without ever feeling able to express, the 
wealth ot affection with which his heart was stored, or how 
wonderful he was in his delicate consideration for others and 
in that rare form of generosity which neither counts nor 
knows the cost of a sacrifice. 


In the funeral oration, which was spoken over his remains 
by a fellow-member of the Institute on January 9, 1886, the 
orator said: 


His end was the worthy crown of such a life. He closed 
his eyes after having blessed his children and his grand- 


* Had the writer of this notice been addressing a Catholic public, he would no doubt have 


said: ‘‘ His work and his devotions.” For we know aliunde that M. de Saint-Venant heard“ 


Mass daily. 
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children gathered round his bed-side—his two sons, both of 
whom he had seen honourably wounded upon the battle-field 
of Loigny, in 1870, when defending their native land against 
the foreign invader, his bereaved daughters, the worthy. imi- 
tators of the wife whom he had lost but a short time before, 
daughters who, by their self-sacrifice and by their intelligent 
management of his household affairs, had enabled him to give 
himself to his scientific work without interruption. In that 
last hour he had the happiness of knowing that his children 
remained faithful to the principles of religion and honour 
which had been the guiding influences of his own life and 
which he had sedulously instilled into them from their earliest 
years. 

His death was as edifying and as calm as his lite had been 
holy and innocent. It was his happiness to sleep the last 
sleep while his soul was still radiant with that hope of im- 
mortality which doubt had never clouded, and without which 
our existence here below would be no more than a bitter irony 
and a cruel disappointment. 


When we look round upon the attitude of the present govern- 
ment of France towards practical Catholicism, and when we re- 
call those incessantly repeated denunciations of religion as the 
implacable foe of science which we hear on all sides, it is well 
to remind ourselves sometimes of the example of such a man 
as M. de Saint-Venant, and to recall the estimate of his scientific 
standing which comes to us upon testimony so unexceptionable 
as that of Professor Karl Pearson. The following are the con- 
cluding words of the article in Nature from which I quoted large- 
ly at the beginning of this article: 


Perhaps the controversy about constants is not quite so 
obviously settled as some English physicists seem to think. 
But, however the future may regard it, history will record 
that on January 6 of this year (1886) died one of the greatest 
mathematical physicists, and undoubtedly the greatest elastic- 
ian that Europe has seen since the age of Poisson and Cauchy. 


That M. de Saint-Venant did not occupy a great space in 
the public eye, like his friend M. Pasteur, for example, only 
renders this impartial expert testimony the more valuable and 

. the more welcome. 














ARNOUL THE ENGLISHMAN. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY.* 


BY FRANCIS AVELING, D.D. 


CHAPTER VII. 


WND so, Arnoul”—it was Sir Guy speaking—“ we 
‘ can do nothing here to-day. Pigot says that he 
can arrange nothing without his Lord’s assent. 
He dare not have the chapel set in order. He 
' . dare not fix the hour for the Masses. We had 
best go back again to Woodleigh and wait until Sir Sigar is in 
a better mind.” 

“Indeed, Sir Guy,” put in the seneschal, the third of the 
group standing beneath the Norman archway that, flanked by 
its two round towers, gave entrance to the castle. ‘‘ Indeed, it 
is best. Sir Sigar is quiet now; but I will not be answerable 
if he is disturbed again to-day. I think—I fear sometimes— 
that my poor Lord will lose his reason altogether, so frequent 
have these mad paroxysms become of late. No, no, Sir Guy; 
best return to Woodleigh and come again to-morrow or the 
next day, when he will be calm.” 

“ But the maid,” put in Arnoul. ‘ Remember, Pigot, what 
I told you. She must be guarded from every chance of harm. 
Can’t you persuade the Abbess to have her for a time? Can’t 
you make her go? Some pretext—it would not be difficult to 
find one.” 

“‘It would be a wise plan,” said Sir Guy, advising in his 
turn, “to send her away to her aunt. Yes, Pigot; Arnoul is 
right. Think of an excuse.” 

‘“No, no, no”; answered the seneschal. ‘ Leave it alone! 
It is best left alone. She would never be persuaded to leave. 
And Sir Sigar—I fear for Sir Sigar if she went. It shall not 
happen again, Sir Guy. I assure you, Master Arnoul, it shall 
not happen again. I shall be always within call—”’ 

“As you were to-day,” commented Arnoul drily. 
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“Nay, but I shall be ready. It shall not occur again. And 
the Lady Sibilla will not go. I tell you she would not go. 
There is no use thinking of it—none! Leave it alone! She 
will come to no harm.” 

As he spoke, Sibilla herself came towards them. Her eyes 
were red with weeping, the perfect oval of her face all sad and 
mournful. But she bore herself stately, like a queen, as she 
crossed the paved courtyard. She came straight up to Arnoul, 
and, the long lashes sweeping her downcast eyes, her rose-red 
lips quivering with emotion, addressed him. 

“Sir,” she said, plucking at one long sleeve with nervous 
fingers, “believe me, I am not ungrateful. To-day you shielded 
me from danger. Perhaps—perhaps you saved my life.” 

Her voice trembled and the tears welled again as she re- 
membered how and why. 

** But, I pray you, think not hardly of my father. You have 
not seen him. It was some fearful demon that possessed him 
that you saw, and not—not my father. He is so kind and good, 
so loving and so tender. They say that he is hard and cruel. 
He may be hard at times; but he is not cruel. Believe me 
that he is not—he never means to be cruel. I am sure he is 
not. Poor father,” she went on tenderly, “‘my poor father!” 
And her bosom rose and fell with sobs, so that she could not 
speak. 

Arnoul longed to console her, but the words stuck in his 
throat. Sir Guy, with, for him, unusual tactfulness, saw their 
embarrassment, and drew the seneschal aside. Then, looking up 
again at him, she smiled through her tears. 

“But I am very grateful,” she said again. 

“It was nothing,” replied Arnoul, finding his tongue at last. 
‘Nothing at all. I did but what any one would have done 
with an angry man.” 

“Yet Pigot did not do it,” she retorted, ‘‘nor Henry, nor 
great strong Gilbert, neither. None of them moved but you. 
It was so noble and so brave.” 

“Nay, Lady! it was nothing,” insisted the lad, blushing red 
beneath the fire of her eyes. ‘“‘ And Sir Sigar was but angry. 
Doubtless he meant nothing by his threats.” 

She flashed a grateful look upon him for his mercy. Her 
father was so dear to her—her love, her pride in him, so great 
and faithful. 
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‘He would have turned it to a. jest,” the boy went on; 
“and you the first to laugh with him on it afterwards.” 

“Indeed you are near the mark,” the maid replied quickly, 
glad of the chance to shield her father. ‘I have but now been 
with him. And, oh! he is so sorry that he gave way to his 
evil temper. Something had crossed him ere he set out this 
morning; and all was wrong where’er he went to-day. He 
did not mean it. Oh! believe me; it was not meant! And 
now he grieves and sorrows so. He kissed me thrice before I 
came hither; and knowing what I was to do he let me come. 
He almost wept as he asked me my forgiveness. Poor father!” 
sighed the maid, “an evil spirit comes over him at times and 
seems to drive his reason from its seat.” 

“But, maiden, are you safe here alone—?” 

That was wrong. He set the wrong chords quivering in her 
heart. 

“‘Safe ?” she repeated, her eyes flashing lightnings. ‘Am I 
safe? Where could I be safer than in my own home and with 
my father to protect me? Safe? Why do you look at me like 
that ?”’ 

And Arnoul hastened to explain, plunging still deeper in 
the slough of mistaken kindness. ‘‘I meant,’ he stammered, 
“what if Sir Sigar were to break out again? What if the mad- 
ness of this day came upon him when none was near to succor 
or to bring you help?” 

‘*My father will not give way to his rage again. Never 
will he lose control of his passions as he did to-day.” She 
raised her little head proudly as she answered for herself and 
for her father. 

Arnoul saw his mistake and corrected it, though not with- 
out misgivings. And the girl, blinded by her great love, be- 
came gracious again. She took a tiny ornament, a little chis- 
eled golden casket, from the chain about her throat and gave 
it to him. “It was,” she explained, “a reliquary and contained 
a precious fragment of the true cross upon which the Lord 
Christ hung.” She begged him to accept it as a token of her 
memory of his bravery, her recognition, her gratitude. And 
then they spoke of Paris—she had learnt from her women, who 
knew all the comings and goings of the countryside, that he 
was going from Devon to the famous schools. She knew that 


he was poor; and yet the delicate sense of her pride forbade 
VOL. LXXXVI.—20 
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her offering, even in her father’s name, the assistance that 
would have been so easy. 

Instead she gave the reliquary, and bade him call upon Sir 
Sigar Vipont whenever he was in trouble or had need. They 
continued long, speaking of his plans: he shaking off his shy- 
ness, and telling of all his youthful hopes with animation and 
no lack of words; she encouraging him and spurring him on 
by her gentle approval. They looked into each other’s eyes, 
these two, in the innocence and freshness of their youth, stand- 
ing at the gate of the great world, where their paths diverged. 

He told her of Guy’s great hopes for him, the means dis- 
cussed, the ends proposed—of the knights templars, the law, 
the ecclesiastical state. Only here her eyes opened wide, when 
he spoke of prelacies and prebends. Surely her knight of the 
morning was not going to be a priest like Sir Guy and weara 
shabby black cassock! And she bade him think of doughty 
deeds and noble fame; her pouting lips, her sparkling eyes, be- 
traying the halo of romance with which she already clothed him. 

And he, too, felt the spell of her eyes and the witchery of 
her presence; so that he reddened and grew white by turns, 
and spoke like some great, awkward boy, and not like a man 
of seventeen full years, ready to gird on his sword and go forth 
to the conquest of knowledge and the world. .- 

And then she took a riband and tied it in a loop and hung 
the reliquary upon it and set it round his neck, and spoke once 
more of her father and his great repentance for his evil mood. 
And he kissed the relic reverently, as a good Christian should, 
and hid it away in his breast. He spoke kindly of Sir Sigar, 
too, and with fresh excuses for his rage. 

And thus they spoke, looking all the while into each other’s 
eyes, fresh and innocent and young, until Sir Guy and the senes- 
chal, impatient, drew within earshot again. 

On the way back to Woodleigh, Arnoul was more silent than 
was usual, more reserved. His brother pressed him with ques- 
tions as to what the Lady Sibilla had been saying to him; and 
he answered, truthfully enough, that she had thanked him and 
spoken of her father—excusing, explaining, exonerating, in her 
great love for him. But he said nothing of the gift of the relic 
nor of himself nor of the maid. Only he felt the little golden 
box lying warm upon his bosom and his heart beat with strange 


‘and new emotions. 
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Thus it was that Arnoul was brought up and loved by monks; 
and Joved and taught his woodcraft and his simple knowledge 
of the world by cotters and boatmen. Thus he was destined for 
the great schools of Paris by his kinsman, Abbot Benet, that 
he might reap the fruits of knowledge and grow a learned and 
a holy man; by Sir Guy, his brother, that he should stretch 
forth his hand and pluck the richest prize that either Church 
or world might place within his reach. Thus simple Budd and 
honest Roger, ay! and Isobel, too, strove their best to keep 
him in their own land of Devon; and thus, a second time, the 
grim sisters had spun and twisted the strands of Sir Sigar’s 
life and his together. And thus, amid all this play and cross- 
play of motives and influences, a grateful maiden’s glance had 
found a way to reach his heart, a maiden’s gift lay hidden in 
his breast. 

Of course the lad did not reason with himself, nor try to 
separate the various influences that came into his life. He cer- 
tainly could not have said what effect the Cistercian alumnate had 
had upon his character, nor how far it was afterwards modified 
by his free, unfettered after-life at Buckfast. And Guy’s dreams 
of great careers that lay before him, he would not have been 
able to tell how they had affected him—those golden dreams of 
Sir Guy, the poor priest of Woodleigh. But all had brought 
their something to him—Guy’s dreams no less than Abbot 
Benet’s advice; the maudlin sorrow of drunken Roger, as well 
_as the jovial jesting of the Bishop. Now in Sibilla Vipont a new 
factor entered. All were dumbly striving within him towards 
some expression—what it would be the future alone could show 
—there they all were. But he did not separate or analyze, for 
the very good reason that he never thought of himself at all 
or of his consciousness; and for the better reason still, that he 
could not have done so had he tried. 

He was here, at any rate, like any other human boy of 
seventeen, or like any man of seventy, for the matter of that. 

Motives and influences come and go, and shift and patch, 
and build and pull down again, until the strong one comes, on 
which we act and sometimes frame our life. Afterwards we can 
point to the strongest motive and say that was our reason for 
doing as we did. Sometimes, we can trace it back through a 
growing maze of other motives—all the dancing motes that 
gyre and twist about in what we call our consciousness. But 
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it always escapes us somewhere in the maze, for there are our- 
selves as well as motives to reckon with; and when we find 
that the weakest had become the strongest, and the strongest 
sunk back into nothingness, then we realize that we, too, have 
some hand in making motives what they really are—that it is 
not always the circumstance that forms the man. 

If Arnoul could have thought it out, and reasoned and 
analyzed himself as though he were some third person; if he 
could have done what nobody can do—looked upon himself, his 
scrutiny uninfluenced by the actual play of living, pulsing feel- 
ings within him—he would doubtless have come to some such 
conclusion as this; but he did not reason or analyze or think 
at all. 

He trudged on with his brother, along the winding path 
that led towards the priest’s home at Woodleigh. And the 
fresh country air, coming up from the western sea, filled his 
lungs and made him glad to be alive. For heaithy boys of 
seventeen are not given to being introspective. They are still 
human animals under the thin veneer of whatever civilization 
they happen to belong to; and they give as little real thought 
to the future as they worry about the present. 

The two brothers walked on in silence under the arching 
branches of the trees that lined their path. Arnoul struck with 
a hazel switch plucked from the hedge at the heads of the 
primroses—happy and buoyant. He was thinking of the maiden 
and of the golden reliquary that hung about his neck; though, 
had he been asked, he would probably have answered that his 
thoughts were of his impending voyage to Paris—and this, no 
doubt, with truth, for the two were by this time inextricably 
tangled up in his mind. 

Sir Guy, his cassock swishing against his legs, strode on, 
imaging fresh projects, new and higher aims for his brother’s 
welfare. They loved each other, these two, so strangely dis- 
similar in every point. The priest, poor as he was, had no 
personal motive in wishing his only brother to make his way 
in the world. His horizon was bounded by the limits of his 
parish of Woodleigh, and though he sometimes sighed as he 
saw others fall into the richer livings that lay lord or bishop 
or chapter had in their bestowal, his sighs were not prompted 
by desires of advancement so much as because his own cure 
was so difficult and so meagre. He desired little, if anything, 
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for himself, but for his brother—that was not at all the same 
thing. Arnoul must not grind and pinch and eke out the 
means as he always had to do. He, at least, must look upon 
life with other eyes. There was no reason why his path should 
not be a rose-girt one; and as far, at any rate, as Sir Guy’s 
advice and interest could help him to it, it should be both 
rose-girt and golden. 

When he broke the silence, it was to speak of men who 
had already carved out positions for themselves in the Church 
and of those who were on the highroad to preferment and 
dignities. And though then, as now, birth and wealth had 
their part to play in the getting of honors and sinecures and 
high positions, neither poverty nor lack of gentle blood was an 
absolute obstacle to them. It was a subtle and a ready way of 
inflaming the lad’s mind with desire for wealth and place and 
power. He was poor, truly; but Sir Guy would never allow 
him to forget that the best blood of Devon ran in his veins. 

And so he spoke of those who had forced their way up- 
wards by sheer strength and doggedness of character. There 
was Lodoswell, the chancellor, and Ermeston, the keeper of the 
seal, who ruled good, weak Bishop Blondy with a rod of iron. 
These men had come to the fore, and had carved out their for- 
tunes well. Yet neither Lodoswell nor Ermeston were to be 
compared to Arnoul de Valletort. And then there was Brones- 
comb too, Walter Bronescomb, who, as a matter of fact, after- 
-wards did become Bishop of Exeter. He was a coming man. 
And his parentage was poor enough, certainly, and mean. He 
had nothing to help him forward but his own abilities and his 
dogged purpose to get on; and already he had worked him- 
self out of the rank and file, and forced himself up to honors 
and position. 

The boy took it all in. He was listening attentively enough 
and making his own comments upon the names as they came 
up. For ail its silence, there was little that was not known of 
ecclesiastical doings at the Abbey. And Arnoul probably knew 
quite as much as Guy himself of all the personages and their 
histories, as they were repeated to him. 

Poor Guy, the boy wondered, why did he himself not try to 
get on, if he thought so much of success? Still, he certainly 
would do his best. He would forge ahead, too, once he found 
himself in Paris. He had no misgivings that he would fail in 
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anything. On the contrary, he was quite certain that, whatever 
he did, he would succeed in it. It was not conceit or self- 
sufficiency, but the mere expansion of his nature, the surging of 
a hope that had never known any real disappointment, the fresh- 
ness and vigor of his buoyant youth that made him so confident, 

So they walked on under the curving boughs towards Wood- 
leigh: Sir Guy ever dreaming, planning, scheming, speaking ot 
Lodoswell and Bronescomb; Arnoul still listening and com- 
menting, smiting off with his stick the heads of the yellow prim- 
roses at the roadside, his hand resting on the golden relic case 
that was hidden in his breast. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A league below Woodleigh the river Avon broadens out 
into one of those many tidal indentations that so fret and fray 
the whole southern coast of Devon. Nowhere in its short course 
from Avon Head in the lower moorland, where it rises between 
Fox Tor and Holne Ridge, down to within a mile or so from 
the coast, does it exceed the proportions of a small stream. 

South of Peter’s Cross, it is true, where for a space it tinkles 
merrily along beside the Abbot’s Way, three little streamlets 
join to meet it, and it does its best to rise and swell itself up 
to a dignity that affluent waters ought to lend a river. But it 
is a little stream still, even when it has boasted of three tribu- 
taries; and it remains a little stream for all the creeks and 
brooks and rivulets it manages to entice into its bosom as it 
flows along to the sea. 

It cannot boast, like Tamar, of its length or importance; 
though it fusses and fidgets in its bed as though it were a very 
important river indeed. It has not an embouchure like stately 
Dart; nor even like tiny Yealm, with its scarce three leagues 
of happy life behind it, to justify the bursting pride with which 
it meets the ocean. But it has what none of its rivals all the 
way from Plymouth Sound to Exe have got. It has an island. 

A tiny island, it is true, standing off a bare quarter of a 
mile from the mainland, in proud and solitary isolation. The 
tides swirl round it as they come in, pushing the moor-drained 
stream back upon itself up at the head of the estuary; and they 
swirl round it as they draw back again, freeing the sullen, pent- 
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up water of the stream. Twice a day they come and go, some- 
times sleek and smiling, lapping on the shore as though caress- 
ing it, sometimes rushing and ravening, the curling waves, like 
great, hungry monsters, tearing at the red cliffs all along the 
coast. 

But the tiny island is long used to the ocean and its moods. 
It basks in the hot sun, with the wavelets singing it to sleep, 
and it feels the salt scuds and stinging whips of driving spray 
indifferently. When the leaden sky bends down over the churn- 
ing waters and the dull ocean lifts up its arms towards the 
leaden sky, and all the world is wrapped in storm-light, it lies 
quite still, though the trailing storm swathes it in mists and 
the waves leap at it like dogs unleashed. And when the storm 
has passed and the sun shines out again, then it lies glistening 
and gleaming, smiling ever because it gives the fussy little river 
so unique a title to distinction. 

Arnoul stepped into the boat that had carried him from the 
mainland, and took his seat at the stern. Roger gave the craft 
a shove, sending it gliding out from the shore upon the calm 
water, and threw his legs over the bow. Neither spoke much 
for a while. It was the last week of the lad’s sojourn at Wood- 
leigh, and his approaching departure had been the principal 
theme of discussion all the day. For honest Roger had not 
seen over-much of him during his short stay. He had had his 
daily toil to attend to; and when he found himself at Sir Guy’s 
_lodging on an off-day or of an evening, he had generally dis- 
covered that Arnoul was not there or was busy with the priest. 
So he had been obliged to fall back upon old Isobel, in the 
kitchen, and talk of a subject that was most congenial to them 
both and uppermost in both their minds. 

There was a long outstanding jealousy between the fisher- 
man and the old housekeeper over Arnoul; but like many jeal- 
ous persons, and all spiteful ones, they had no small mutual con- 
solation in discussing the object of their affections; and Roger, 
be it added, generally found some of the cider from Sir Guy’s 
limited cellar making its way down his thirsty throat. Were it 
not for this wrangling over the lad, they were the best of friends, 
and the poor priest often wondered where the fine fish came 
from for which he was never called upon to pay. 

And why had Arnoul been so much away from Woodleigh 
during his short visit to his brother? There were many reasons. 
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First, there were the Masses at Moreleigh. He had accompanied 
Sir Guy, not once or twice, but many times, to the chapel that 
lay within the demesne of the Viponts. Nor had he been at 
all loath to go. And the reading of the Mass and the break- 
fast that followed—for how could Sir Guy get back to Wood- 
leigh on an empty stomach?—took up a great deal of the 
morning. And Guy would dawdle so on the road back; he 
always had so many things to say, and so much advice to give, 
and he spun out such long stories about all the worthies as ex- 
amples for him to follow. rf 

Then there was Totnes—and, as every one knows, to go to 
Totnes and talk with the armorer at the bridge and try the 
arms that the Abbot has selected, cannot be undertaken with 
less than a whole day to do it in. 

And last, there was Buckfast. True, Arnoul was staying at 
Woodleigh with his brother, but as he was to meet the Lord 
Abbot at Exeter and set out from there, the only chance of 
saying good-bye to all his friends lay in his taking two days to 
make a last pilgrimage to our Lady of Buckfast. And the two 
days had lengthened into three—there were so many farewells to 
make. And—and altogether poor Roger had been rather over- 
looked. So he promised him a whole day for himself, a lazy 
day of fishing and doing nothing at Avon Mouth. 

And the day had come and was already nearly gone; and 
there they were going back to the mainland from the little island 
that lends the high distinction of its presence to fidgety, fussy, 
fuming little Avon, as it flows down from the lower moorland 
to meet the sea. 

Arnoul first broke the silence. He was looking sideways, 
away from the land, into the broad red furrow that the setting 
sun was beginning to plough across the water to the westward ; 
and his bronzed face caught something of its fiery glow. 

“Roger,” he began slowly, as if choosing his words, ‘‘do 
you know aught of Sigar Vipont ?” 

The man eyed him curiously, wondering what brought Sir 
Sigar to his mind. ; 

‘“* Aye, that I do”; he answered in a tone that bespoke little 
token of reverence towards the knight of Moreleigh. ‘‘I know 
that he is the worst tempered man in Devon; and I know it to 
my cost. So do you,lad. I mind me when you came back, a 
little lad, crying because that same Sir Sigar clouted you. 
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Years agone, that is; and you no higher than so.” He made a 
sign with his hand above the bottom of the boat in illustration. 

“TI mind it well, you and your dog; and did I not, ’tis 
Isobel would not let me forget it. But what of him, lad? 
Why do you speak of him?” 

“Oh! nothing, Roger. Only I have been seeing him of 
late when Guy has been going to the castle. And—and,” he 
ended weakly, “I think he is very evil humored.” 

“And what has that to do with you?” questioned the man. 
“All the countryside knows that. ’Tis nothing new for Sir Sigar 
to show his temper. But,” he added with suspicion, “ has he 
been venting his wrath on you?” 

“No, no”; replied Arnoul quickly. ‘‘ Not that, Roger. He 
has been thoughtful and gracious to both Guy and me of late. 
Only, when I first saw him—Guy and I had gone over to the 
castle about the Masses, you know—he was in such a rage. 
And with his daughter, too. I wondered if he were really mad. 
Is he really mad, Roger?” 

‘* Mad!” echoed the man. ‘ Yes; mad as you are, or I, or 
my Lord the Abbot up at Buckfast. He is mad when he chooses 
to be mad, or when he lets himself get out of hand with his 
anger. I am drunk when I choose—God assoil me !—and when, 
perchance, too many inns stand gaping alongside a dusty road. 
And as I am drunken by choice, or by occasion, so is Vipont 
mad. But what ails you, to harp so on Vipont and his bad 
temper ?”’ 

“I was thinking of the maid, his daughter,” replied Arnoul 
softly, turning his face still further towards the blood red track 
across the water. Perhaps it was the light that crimsoned on 
his face and brow. 

‘‘So!” thought Roger to himself. ‘‘So!” But he said 
aloud: ‘‘ And what of her?” 

‘‘She is very beauteous,” the boy answered, his eyes fixed 
upon the sun-stained water. 

“So!” commented the fisherman mentally. And then: “Yes, 
lad; she is a fair maid and a wealthy. All Moreleigh is hers 
when Sir Sigar dies.” 

The lad sighed and Roger promptly, and perhaps purposely, 
changed the conversation. “ But why talk of Vipont or of 
maids on this last day with poor Roger at Avon Mouth? You 
will be going in a day or so where neither Vipont nor his maid 
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will trouble you. And when you return, you will be too great 
aman to worry about either—God wot! a bishop at the least— 
and so full of learning that there will be no understanding you.” 

Arnoul smiled. He was not sure that Guy had suggested a 
mitre as his goal; but Roger evidently flew at higher game 
than the poor priest. 

So he began to jest and chaff with the man, and told his 
plans and hopes over again as the boat moved slowly through 
the oily water, and at last grated on the shingle of the main- 
land. They dragged the light craft up beyond reach of tides 
or storms, near to the little hut where Roger’s nets hung out 
drying. And Arnoul gave the fisherman a hand in taking them 
down and storing them away inside the cabin. 

Roger announced his intention of accompanying the lad to 
Woodleigh and making an evening of it. So they went off to- 
gether through the gathering twilight. 

Arrived at the village, Arnoul found Sir Guy waiting im- 
patiently for his return. He was walking to and fro before the 
house, hands clasped behind back, head bent in thought; and 
he nodded every now and then to impress on his memory some 
point of which he had thought for his brother’s edification. 

The priest had heard from Buckfast that the Abbot was to 
ride to Exeter on the morrow and that Arnoul was to be there 
to meet him and his train at sundown, or else before sext at 
the Priory of Torre, where Father Abbot was to lie that night. 

There was much to be done, many things to be spoken of, 
before the morning. This sudden move of the Abbot’s had 
shortened Arnoul’s time by two or three days at least. And 
so Roger was sent once more to get what comfort he could at 
the hands of Isobel; while the two brothers talked again far 
into the night. 

The morn broke glorious, spears of gold and red hurled by 
the glowing east against the mantling sky. Arnoul was up and 
seeing to his horse with the first herald of the coming day. 
All his scanty baggage was prepared, the animal standing ready 
bridled and saddled, when Sir Guy rubbed the sleep out of his 
eyes and came out, clad in rusty black, into the sunlight. Iso- 
bel was already in the kitchen, bustling about with a great 
clatter of pots and pans, keeping the tears away by her great 
preparations for the parting breakfast and making up little pack- 
ages of food to be stuffed, at the last moment, into saddle bag 
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and bundle. Before long Roger, who had found some lodging 
for the night—the lee side of a hedge, most like—came up, 
rough and shaggy in the bright morning light; and old Isobel 
stepped to the door to see the preparations for departure. 
There was little speech, except for Sir Guy’s perpetual injunc- 
tions and advices, running on like a long litany. 

At last all was ready—the breakfast eaten, Arnoul seated 
on his beast, and the last packet stowed away. Sir Guy had 
given the lad more than half the money he had in the house 
at the time; and Roger, not to be outdone by Isobel, had 
pressed upon him, out of his small stock of belongings, a token 
that he thought the boy would value. What is more, he slipped 
at the same time a silver coin into his hand. “’Twill serve to 
buy you wine upon the road,” he whispered. But Arnoul was 
loath to take it from him; and it was only when he saw how 
sorely the honest fellow bore his refusal that he dropped it into 
the pouch at his side. And Roger, who with all his roughness 
was as delicate as he, laughed and wagged his head as he heard 
his coin chink against the others in the wallet. 

‘*When you come back with crosier and mitre, I will exact 
an usury like any Jew,” he chuckled. 

And—“ Crosier or no crosier; you shall have it”’—the boy 
smiled back at his humble friend. 

They walked by his side to the end of the village. People 
came to their doors as they passed and wished the lad a fare- 
well and a God-speed. The village dogs barked about the horse’s 
legs, and the children ran and toddled beside the priest. One 
little urchin caught his gown in grimy hands, as if it were poor 
Sir Guy who was faring forth from Woodleigh to seek his fortune. 

And so the little procession went on, priest and dogs, Iso- 
bel and Roger, and Arnoul sitting on his horse, and children 
straggling and trailing out in the rear, unti] they came to the 
last house that marked the end of the hamlet. 

There they said good-bye—the boy dismounting and kneel- 
ing for his brother’s blesssing. And he rode away from the vil- 
lage, looking back over his shoulder at the little group stand- 
ing together in the golden morning, until a bend in the road 
hid them from his sight. He rode away, as he had walked out 
from the alumnate, under the great gateway of St. Mary’s, with 
a sadness at his heart struggling with an inexpressible and ex- 
panding joy. 
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The promise of the morning did not hold. As he rode, the 
weather changed. Thick clouds banked themselves up behind 
him and stole across the blue sky, floating out white and fleecy 
at first, like islands of snow in a topaz sea; and then gather- 
ing and massing and folding themselves one above the other, 
so it seemed, in sullen, cheerless tones of gray. Here and there 
the sun struck feebly through the jagged rents in the lower 
cloud pall, the light struggling towards the earth in long, fan- 
shaped rays that filtered through the murky air. The ragged 
edges of the rifts were of a weak, sickly yellow, merging into 
a faint green where the sky was bared. The trees on either 
hand and the sloping hills stood out strangely, vividly green in 
the yellow glare that suffused the atmosphere. He urged his 
horse onward, fearful of the storm breaking before he should 
make shelter; and found himself in Totnes as the first drops 
began to fall. There he waited, sitting in the armorer’s by the 
bridge, and wondering whether he should meet Abbot Benet, as 
had been arranged, at Torre. 

The storm was short, and spent itself almost before it had 
begun; so he thanked the armorer, and rode on over the bridge 
and up the long hill on the other side. The grasses and the 
leaves sparkled fresh and green with the rain as he jogged along 
over the rolling hills that lie between the ancient town nestling 
in its emerald solitude and the Premonstratensian house of 
Torre. He came within sight of the sea more than once, and 
passed groups of peasants now and then, a pair of begging 
friars in their sad-colored habits, and once a gaily dressed com- 
pany of knights and squires making their way, with laughter 
and jest, towards the castle of the Pomeroys. At length he 
drew within sight of his destination, and putting spurs to his 
horse, rode up into the courtyard of the monastery. 

There he found all bustle and animation. The Abbot’s 
train was already making ready to start. The mules were 
standing ready saddled—six of them in all—as well as several 
of the little, shaggy moor ponies. For the Lord Abbot was 
going abroad accompanied not only by his adviser, but by three 
of the brethren who were to finish their studies in Paris. The 
Premonstratensian Prior, their host, was to ride with them as 
far as the episcopal city. The ponies were for the lay servants. 
Arnoul was too excited to take much note of what was going 
on; but his ride had made him thirsty. So he sought out the 
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cellarer first of all; and then made his way to the Abbot, who 
was standing, ready to mount, beside the black robed Prior. 

“Pray, Father, a blessing!” he said, habituated to the 
monastic usage, and he made his reverence. ‘‘ Here I am at 
last; though methought it would be at Exeter I should find 
you.” 

The Abbot and the Prior both welcomed him heartily. “ You 
have ridden far,” said the former, looking at the lad’s horse. 
“Shall we change your beast here, or can it take you on to 
Exeter, think you?” 

“IT have not ridden five leagues and I rested at the bridge,” 
answered the boy. ‘‘ Besides from here to Exeter is but an- 
other five leagues and something over, and we shall but walk 
the whole way.” 

He smiled as his glance fell on the fat mule, soberly ca- 
prisoned for the monk, for he knew how fast that excellent 
animal was likely to go. 

“‘So be it then,”’ said Abbot Benet, climbing into his saddle, 
and tucking his scapular and the skirts of his habit out of the 
way of his legs. ‘‘ We are ready. Mount!” 

The monks and the Prior got clumsily astride their mules. 
The men mounted upon their ponies—Arnoul vaulting lightly 
upon his—and the whole party filed out of the gate on their 
way to Exeter—and Paris. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THOMAS WILLIAM ALLIES. 


BY WILFRID WILBERFORCE. 


HE biographer who undertakes to write the life of 
his father must expect to be confronted with 
difficulties even greater than those which are in 
any case inseparable from his art. The very na- 
ture of his work makes him critical, while his 

habitual attitude of reverence renders criticism tam cari capitis 
intolerable to him. If he notes defects in the character of his 
subject, he is accused of the sin of Ham; if he passes them 
over, he is blind. His praises are carelessly attributed to filial 
partiality—admirable no doubt, but without weight where others 
are concerned. On the other hand, his blame is taken as repre- 
senting a mere tithe of what is deserved, while its utterance 
brings odium on himself. 

In some respects, no doubt, a man has more favorable op- 
portunities of becoming a successful Boswell to his father than 
has any one else; but it may be taken as a general rule that 
it will be better for him if his Johnson be some one else’s fa- 
ther, not his own. There are, of course, exceptions to this 
rule—the most conspicuous being the Life of William George 
Ward, by his son. It.would be difficult to point to a single 
page in those two volumes in which the critical faculty has 
been allowed to encroach upon filial reverence; while the gla- 
mor of Ward’s intellect never blinds his biographer to the sober 
realities of his theme. But it is not every one who has Mr, 
Wilfrid Ward’s gifts or knows how to use them so well. Few 
are so plentifully endowed with the sense of harmony in their 
coloring and the keen instinct of proportion which, in the bi- 
ography of a parent, are such essential elements of success. 

In the Life of Thomas William Allies,* by his daughter, the 
writer has escaped many of the usual pitfalls by letting her sub- 
ject speak for himself; and even when she expresses her own 
views, she does so in the graceful manner which becomes a 
daughter who, in good measure, owes her rare mental endow- 
* Thomas William Allies. By Mary H. Allies. 1907. London: Burns & Oates. 
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ments to her daily and hourly intercourse with a mind so mas- 
sive and well-stored as that of her father. 

Thomas William Allies was no ordinary man, and, as one 
remembers the many ways in which this fact was apparent in 
his Catholic days, it is a little difficult to understand how it 
was that in the years he spent as an Anglican he was so sparse- 
ly appreciated. Nor can a wholly adequate solution be found 
in the fact that from his post as Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of London he was deposed, at the age of twenty-nine, 
and planted out in a country living, far away from the hot- 
house of episcopal favor. The occasion of this appointment was 
characteristic both of Blomfield and Allies. 

In January, 1842, the present King, then Edward, Prince of 
Wales, was baptized. One of his godfathers was the Protestant 
King of Prussia, a fact which Blomfield mentioned on his re- 
turn from the ceremony. Allies writes: 


This deeply offended my Church principles that a Prussian 
Protestant, who was outside the Church, should be admitted 
as godfather. With more sincerity than prudence I stated 
my scruple to the Bishop, who had been a party consenting, 
and was not a little nettled at this remark of his chaplain, for 
he wanted, as he told me afterwards, ‘‘ Moderate Oxford,’’ 
but this was immoderate with a vengeance.* 


The Bishop waited for no more nettle-stings, and a few 
days later he offered his offending chaplain the living of Laun- 
ton, in Oxfordshire, with the significant advice that he would 
do well to accept it. This appointment, including as it did a 
convenient house, an ample old-fashioned garden, a picturesque 
church, and a stipend of £600 a year, would not have been re- 
garded by most young men of twenty-nine as a serious trial. 
In the eyes of the Bishop it was a punishment, and as such it 
appeared to Allies himself. ‘A heavy cross,’ “a probation,” 
his daughter calls this sojourn in an ideal English home. Al- 
lies wrote: 


A course of lowly, practical, self-denying obedience, cut 
off from all temptations of being influenced by the love of 
praise, was what I required, therefore surely was I sent hither, 
for where would the circumstances of my position so continu- 
ally demand such a habit as here? 


* Thomas William Allies. P. 42. 
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One great trial of this “ position,” though full of pain at 
the time, was certainly salutary. It opened his eyes to the ut- 
terly meagre and jejune religion of the Anglican Church and 
to its effect upon a rural population. Thus, when in burning 
words this refined Oxford scholar, who believed himself to be 
a Christian priest, was describing the joys of heaven to a dying 
parishioner, he was met with the blighting response: ‘‘It may 
be all very well, Sir, but Old England for me!” And a ser- 
mon which spoke of St. Joseph as the Guardian of our Lord 
provoked the remark that ‘‘ he must have been very old’”’—the 
son of Jacob being the only Joseph apparently that the Laun- 
ton bucolics had ever contemplated. 

Oddly enough he was destined years later, when he had 
been five years a Catholic, to meet with the same ignorance in 
his own home. His mother, hearing that he had named one of 
his sons Bernard Joseph, inquired the reason for the second 
name, since it had not been borne by any of his family, and 
since there was no saint so-called ! 

But in these early days at Launton, Allies had no thought 
of the Catholic Church. Indeed he was then a firm believer in 
Anglicanism, and he regarded himself, in the truest sense of the 
word, as a priest. The two great desires of his life at this time 
were to associate with intellectual men and to win souls. To 
satisfy the first wish in a village such as Launton was an im- 
possibility, and to his dismay he found the second wish nearly 
as difficult of fulfilment. ‘‘ The state of the people here,” he 
writes, “is frightful.” Nor was he the kind of man that stolid 
English farmers could understand or appreciate. No sympathy 
could exist between natures and aspirations so contrary. A 
priest of the Catholic Church, of course, could have done much; 
but Allies, as he came to realize in due time, was nothing more 
than a minister of a State Establishment. 

What first opened his eyes to the real state of things was 
a visit to France in 1843, when he had had twelve months ex- 
perience of the futility of Anglicanism in a country parish. 
The French priests, he found, celebrated Mass daily. He had 
already heard of this practice from a friend. Now he witnessed 
it with his own eyes. The result was that, on his return to 
Launton, he himself began daily celebration; but purely as a 
matter of private devotion, for it was done with locked doors, 
with no one to witness it or participate in it. He also intro- 
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duced daily matins and evensong, which was still uncommon in 
those early days. It was at least remarkable that one who was 
still so far from the Catholic Church should see nothing un- 
meaning in celebrating (as he believed) with no one present 
but himself. An ordinary Protestant, whose ideas soar no 
higher than a “service,” on whom the notion of sacrifice has 
never dawned, would undoubtedly regard the absence of a con- 
gregation as fatal to any ministerial act. 

By 1844 Allies had made yet another step forward. He 
had come to believe in confession and absolution. Barren and 
desert as Launton was, a “howling wilderness,” as he called 
it later on, it stood, nevertheless, within easy reach of an oasis 
—for Newman, though already on his death-bed so far as Ang- 
licanism was concerned, still prayed and fasted at Littlemore. 
In those days even, a journey across Oxfordshire was no very 
serious matter, and in April, 1844, Allies passed through Ox- 
ford and repaired by the Iffley Road towards the village where 
dwelt the man who was on the eve of his great renunciation. 
To him the Vicar of Launton made his first confession. In his 
notes on this event Allies speaks of 


two special temptations—repining at the general state of 
the Church and at one’s own position therein, and idolatry of 
the intellect. Reference rather to an intellectual than moral 
standard. Entered largely into sad state of parish, with 
which N[ewman] sympathized; approved weekly H. C., at 
8 A.M. Said I ought to have a curate. Did not seem to 
think that change of position in all cases was wrong. Left 
him, soothed and comforted. . . . He said though friends 
were received at Littlemore for a season, yet that he could 
not undertake to direct them, being convinced that special 
education was necessary to do so. He said he was quite un- 
equal to it. As I walked over I could not but think how 
great was the privilege to be near and to have means of inter- 
course with the greatest man the English Church in her sep- 
arated state has ever produced, and a saint. I doubt not, if 
I live to see this statement ten or twenty years hence, I shall 
feel this much more vividly. At my request he fixed times 
for Clonfession], once a quarter, unless special reasons oc- 
curred.* 


Still, ‘soothed and comforted” though he was, this first 


* Ibid. P. 47. 
VOL. LXXXVI.—2I 
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confession had the further and very remarkable effect of strength- 
ening instead of lessening his doubts about the Anglican sys- 
tem. Asa reward of his humility and single-mindedness, God 
was drawing him nearer to the true Church. Commenting on 
this, while still an Anglican, he could write: ‘ Was a spiritual 
veil then removed?” And as a Catholic of course there was 
no further need of the note of interrogation. He writes: 


Now it is easy for me to see, according to the usual law of 
God in bestowing grace, and rewarding with further light 
those who use what they have already, that the great effort 
of conscience made in confessing was likely to be followed 
thus, by an accession of light, as to where confession and ab- 
solution were really to be found.* 


Even before this date, however, his belief in Anglicanism 
was rapidly declining. Its total inability to deal with a heath- 
enized people, its want of union, its unsacerdotal character, 
its failure to wean his parishioners from the attractions of the 
Dissenting Chapel, had al] combined to discourage him. But 
even when, added to all this, he was ‘“‘ perpetually asking him- 
self why . . . our bishops were such a set of trimming, 
shilly-shally knaves?”’ his confidence in “‘ the whole position of 
the Church of England” was still unshaken. The doubts which 
assailed him on this latter point, or rather the growth of these 
doubts, dated from the day of his first confession to Newman. 

Allies made more than one visit to Littlemore at this time. 
Within that plain row of simple cottages was cast the anchor 
which held him true to the National Church. ‘“ My chief com- 
fort and support,” he writes, ‘‘ were derived from what he said 
to me; but still more, I think, from seeing him where he was.’ t 
With this testimony before us, it is a little difficult to endorse 
Miss Allies’ words in which, speaking of her father, she writes: 
“‘ Newman’s step in 1845 did not hasten his own conversion by 
H one hour.” Surely this is an overstatement. It was not nec- 
| essary for Miss Allies’ contention that her father’s conversion 
was ‘‘a hand-to-hand struggle on a dark and gloomy road.” } 
To follow Newman blindly was one thing. To be profoundly 
influenced by his words and actions was quite another. And 
it was surely impossible for one who had leant so heavily upon 


* A Life's Decision. Second edition, 1894. P. 51. 
tibid. P.53. The italics are in the original. 
t Thomas William Allies. P. 49. 
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Newman as Allies had done, in the arduous and lonely conflict 
with doubts and difficulties, not to feel that one of his props 
had been shivered when he could no longer point to Littlemore 
and lay the flattering unction to his soul: ‘‘ Newman still be- 
lieves in the Church of England.” 

Of course it would be an overstatement on the other side 
to contend that Newman’s departure settled the question for 
Allies. Indeed the facts would at once contradict such an as- 
sertion. But here again it was Newman’s words which not 
merely focussed into one point the studies which ultimately 
brought Allies into the Church, but supplied him with the text 
for the volumes with which he enriched Catholic literature with- 
in the last half century of his life. When the ‘ blow had been 
struck from which the Church of England still reels,” the reli- 
gious world held its breath in expectation of the book which 
was known to be forthcoming. Day after day had Newman 
been toiling at it, writing at his stand-up desk, appearing to 
his disciples more and more diaphanous as he worked. Begun 
as an Anglican in doubt—triumphantly brought to a conclu- 
sion as a convinced and happy Catholic—this book, the Zssay 
on Development, fell like a bomb-shell into the Anglican camp. 
On the morrow of its appearance Gladstone declared that it 
must be answered, and Manning actually set to work to achieve 
the refutation; but he soon recognized and acknowledged that 
the task was beyond him. Since that day sixty-one years have 
gone by, and the book still remains unanswered. 

Allies then, in common with many thousands of other think- 
ing men, was looking forward to this momentous work. ‘“ Never,” 
he writes, ‘“‘ had I waited so anxiously for any book; and doubt- 
less this was the case with many others; for I find remarks 
about persons still Protestants, which show in what a state of 
suspense they then were.” And in his journal, under date No- 
vember 27, 1845, he writes: 

Went into Oxford to get J. H. N.’s book, so anxiously 
waited for, and with a combination of opposite feelings—love, 
fear, curiosity, Returned in evening with my treasure. 


And a few days later he notes: 

Had a long talk with W. Palmer; he thinksJ. H. N.’s 
book by far the most able defence of Roman Catholicism 
which has appeared. It promises to become ecumenical.* 

* A Life's Decision. Pp. 70, 71. 
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But for Allies the palmary argument, the keystone upon 
which the whole arch depended, was the Primacy of St. Peter 
and the Popes. Fixing upon a page and a half of Newman’s 
book, he wrote: 


I will test these statements. The question of the Primacy 
includes the whole question between the Church of England 
and the Church of Rome. I will follow this subject faithfully 
to its issue, and wherever it leads me I will go.* 


And his thoughts dwelt upon Abraham’s sacrifice of his son, 
which, he pondered, was certainly no greater than would be 
his own immolation if he had to quit the Church of England. 

Five years went by—years of study and prayer, sixty 
months of hard, solitary struggle and groping. In many an- 
other English parsonage the same scene was being enacted; in 
obscurity and silence many a soldier of Christ was buckling on 
the armor of light, preparing, if God so willed, to give up 
money, lands, reputation, advancement, dear friends—all that 
the world holds good—to gain the pearl of great price, the 
faith that was to make him free. 

When those five years were over, Allies had weathered the 
storm, and on the 11th of September, 1850, he was landed safely 
on the Rock of Peter. Describing the agony which issued so 
happily, he writes: 


What I went through in those five years no words of mine 
can express. The ever-increasing anxiety, the direction of 
all thoughts and studies to one point, the connection of the 
conclusion to be come to with my temporal fortunes and the 
welfare of my wife and children, the wish to be certain, the 
fear of being deceived, of being warped one way by worldly 
interests or hurried another by impatience, all these formed a 
trial, which to look back upon at almost a generation’s dis- 
tance fills me with horror. I feel like the man who rode his 
f horse over a bridge of boats one night, and when he saw 
what he had done the next day, died of fright. 





Thus, with his heart full of the peace which surpasses all 
understanding, but with nothing to look forward to but poverty 
and fitful employment, Allies entered upon his Catholic life, 
“lifted from shifting sands, on which there was no footing,” to 
use his own words, “to an impregnable fortress, round which 
* Thomas William Allies. P. 49. 
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the conflicts of human opinion rage in vain.” The last days 
at Launton were fraught with anxiety as well as with those 
sordid and harassing cares inseparable from a tearing-up of a 
family by the roots. For the first time during his residence 
in the parish, an epidemic of typhus fever broke out, and for 
some weeks his studies on the great question of the Primacy 
were interrupted by constant attendance at the bedside of the 
sick and dying. To crown his anxieties, the first symptoms of 
the fell disease showed themselves in Mrs. Allies, who, by the 
way, was already a Catholic. She and her husband, who was 
still technically a Protestant, began to pour forth fervent prayers 
that the illness might not develop itself. Their petitions were 
heard, and Mrs. Allies’ life was spared. 

But the dreary details of the final move, and the utter 
uncertainty as to the time to come, had still to be faced. 


No occupation or maintenance for the future presented it- 
self; as to temporal matters, a more arid waste of years could 
not stretch itself before the fainting traveller than then encom- 
passed us. The convert in the first three centuries often met 
at once the Roman axe, or the torturing hook or scourge, and 
was released after a glorious conflict; but here the trial, if : 
not so sharp, was far more prolonged. An indeterminate. 
space of time, dark and unredeemed by hope, opened its 
illimitable lowering desert before us. The first taste of it 
was utter uncertainty whaf to do, with the necessity of doing 
at once. It was certain that my successor at Launton would 
only be too anxious to get rid of such an ill-omened guest as 
soon as possible, and the moment my rights as landlord 
terminated, no quarter was to be expected. Furniture and 
books must be put somewhere, yet it was impossible to fix 
where we could best go. The harassing perplexity of this 
situation, the sense of being ruined, of having no field for 
future exertion, cannot be expressed in words. It lay all 
about us, under and above us, by day and night. 


It was indeed a venture of faith—one of the “ventures for 
Christ’s sake,” on which, a few months before, his friend, 
Henry Wilberforce, had preached at the opening of St. Barna- 
bus, Pimlico. And, like all such acts of generosity, it met its 
hundredfold reward. 

Towards the end of his life, indeed, he still looked upon 
himself as ‘an Abject”; while for the title page of his Lz/e’s 
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Decision he could find no motto more appropriate than the 
Psalmist’s cry—so replete with humility and love: LZlegi ab- 
jectus esse. “‘T have chosen to be an abject in the house of 
my God rather than to dwell in the tents of sinners.”’* 

At first, indeed, it was poverty which afflicted him, and the 
glaring contrast between the pleasant parsonage, with its smiling 
garden, and the one dingy sitting-room of his London lodg- 
ings. But the tribulation did not end here. It was far from 
being merely financial. ‘“ Oblivion and the coldness of friends 
who knew him no more,” this was a trial keener surely than 
any money loss. A heroic soul who had passed through the 
pangs of this fire, assured the present writer that nothing but 
the claims of conscience could have reconciled him to the loss 
of his friends. Thus certainly must Allies have felt. His 
daughter tells us that “some people remarked,” when he chose 
his motto for A Life’s Decision, ‘“‘that they would not have 
objected to be an abject if he was one.” And of course, so 
far as worldly means were concerned, there were many scores 
and probably hundreds who, in that respect, suffered more than 
he. But his own idea of ‘‘ abjection” puts a different face upon 
the word. He writes: 


The thought occurs to me, why, during the thirty years I 
have been a Cathalic, I have been so deprived of the sense of 
divine support as to ‘/emporal matters. This will require 
some study to drawout. . . . The becoming a Catholic, 
when considered in all its consequences, was in truth a crush- 
ing of the whole man. Everything I valued in the outward 
life, independence of position, a positive work, hope of dis- 
tinction, veiled with the pretext of doing good—all the glory 
of the world, went at once, irrecoverably. I have ever felt 
since that I was ‘‘an abject,’’ nor can I think of any other 
word which so exactly conveys the world of feeling in which 
I have lived during the past thirty years; it was only tem- 
pered with the thought that, if I was an abject, it was ‘‘in 
the house of my God.’’ How totally different, for instance, 
would have been my feeling if an intellectual work had been 
assigned to me by authority when I became a Catholic. I do 
not think the remark which I made in my Journal when, in 
1845, the prospect of becoming a Catholic dawned upon me, 
that it would be to me like the sacrifice of Abraham, was at 
all overstrained—such it appeared; such it has been in all 


* Psalm Ixxxiii. 12. 
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the thirty years, from 1850 to 1880; and it is hardly less so 
now than it wasin 1850. The sting of the sacrifice undoubt- 
edly lay in this—that those to whom I came seemed not to 
care forme. . . . Wherever I turn, it has been the same. 
I walk, as it were, severed and alone. This is to be an ab- 
ject. I clearly recognize it as Oetéy ct. 


But the hundredfold was there as well, and it came, above 
all, in the shape of unruffled peace. As his hundredfold, Allies 
himself acknowledges it in words which it is impossible to re- 
frain from quoting. 

After citing the passage in the New Testament, where St. 
Peter reminded our Lord that he and others had left all things 
for him, and our Lord’s sublime reply, he continues: 


On September 11, 1850, I was thirty-seven years of age; on 
February 14, 1900, when I am writing this, I am two days 
past eighty-seven. I note these great blessings which have 
come to me. First, the gift of the true faith itself; an audi- 
ence of Pio Nono himself, in his exile at Gaeta; words of 
blessing spoken to me; a gift of our Lord Himself,in a 
cameo, made to me.* . . . I therefore note the verifica- 
tion of our Lord’s promise: ‘‘ Centuplum accipiet,’’ in one. 
thing most marked from that time to this present time, the 
gift of inward peace. It is the planting in my heart His own 
Pax. No gift of wealth or distinction of any kind, or pos- 
sessing any friends or relations, is equal to that pax viewed 
as the settled habit of the soul, and especially as the fore- 
runner and anticipation, so to say, of the future sight of glory, 
when we shall see our Redeemer as he is. The possessing 
this inward gift amid all outward circumstances answers, I 
think, exactly to the centuplum accipiet, so far as it concerns 
this present life, and keeps for the life to come, vitam eternam 
possidebit, The contrast between this pax and one’s whole 
state in Anglicanism serves the better to establish what marks 
the Christian life.t 


It was this peace, and it may be added the love with 
which he was held by his family, that more than compensated 
him for the martyrdom of suffering he underwent in seeking for 
the truth and in sacrificing everything to attain to it. To him, 


* ««T will give you each,” he said, ‘‘a slight token of remembrance of me’’; whereupon he 
put into my hands a cameo of our Lord, wearing the crown of thorns and reed, very nicely cut 
and set, with small stones round it, and the letters, ‘‘ Jesus Nazarenus, Rex Judzorum,”’ each 
onastone. A Life's Decision. Pp. 203-4. 

t Thomas William Allies. P. 194. 
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a man whose whole being was intellectual, it was nothing short 
of martyrdom to turn his back daily upon his beloved library 
and toil like a city clerk at an office desk. He recognized it 
as the work which God had given him to do, and he did it 
cheerfully for the sake of his Master. But we are able to look 
back upon the finished work, and in so doing we can'see most 
clearly why God chose him to do it. “ @eiéy a,” he called it, 
and much more fully than he ever suspected it was the hand 
of God; for it is no kind of exaggeration to say that he, and 
he alone, could have done the work which he actually achieved 
for Catholic education, especially during the crisis between 1870 
and 1873. This surely was providential. For this alone surely 
was it worth while to have lived and suffered. His humility, 
combined with the lack of perspective which distorts one’s judg- 
ment of current events, prevented him from realizing the magni- 
tude of his work. And thus, after thirty-seven years of devoted 
labor as Secretary to the Poor School Committee, he could 
look back with a sigh, complaining that he had done nothing. 
Most men would have been glad to carry on their shields close 
upon two score years of sedulous toil. But to Allies this was 
merely the frame surrounding the real picture. The true achieve- 
ment of his life he felt to be the deathless volumes in which, 
with glowing pen and wealth of historic learning, he portrayed 
the formation of Christendom and the supremacy of Peter’s 
See. Assuredly his name will endure as the great champion of 
the Vicar of Christ and his prerogatives. Not until the last of 
the Popes shall yield up his great charge, and the Supreme 


' Judge appear, will it be known how many souls have owed their 


rescue from heresy to those golden volumes. 

And yet, at this crisis least of all, can we forget Mr. Allies’ 
services to the cause of Catholic education, or allow his lowly 
estimate of them to pass as sterling coin. At a time when a 
Government, to please its Nonconformist supporters, is unjustly 
striking at the very root principle of that education by attempt- 
ing to deprive it of its Catholic character; when a miscalled 
“Liberal” ministry is endeavoring to force our training col- 
leges to open their doors to students who hate the very name 
of Catholic, it is impossible to forget how much we owe to the 
patient labor of Thomas Allies. Nay more, to him we owe the 
very training colleges which the Government is now attacking. 
Up to 1855 these necessary establishments did not exist. In 
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that year Mr. Allies, as Secretary, was sent by the Poor School 
Committee to Namur, to place their need before the Superior 
of the Congregation of Notre Dame. The result of this journey 
was the establishment of the Mount Pleasant Training College 
in Liverpool. This foundation Mr. Allies justly regarded as his 
own, and for thirty-five years he supported it by word and 
work, 

The evening of this long and honored life was saddened by 
the loss of friends. One after another of his contemporaries 
dropped off like ripe fruit, leaving him bereaved and sorrowful. 
More than this, it was God’s will that he should see some of 
his nearest and dearest, who were many years junior to himself, 
pass away. The record of his closing days is, indeed, sad read- 
ing. Two of his granddaughters, whom he loved tenderly, were 
snatched away in childhood—one of them at school, the other 
while on a visit to her grandfather’s house. Three years earlier 
a specially poignant grief had come upon the old man through 
the death of his son’s wife, Mrs. Cyril Allies. We are enabled 
in some degree to measure the affection he bore to her by Miss 
Allies’ remark that she was a rival in his heart with his be- 
loved Formation of Christendom. 

In August, 1893, when in his eighty-first year, he under- 
took the trying journey to Innish Bofin, an island off the Gal- 
way coast, to visit his son’s home. This act of love was nearly 
fatal to him, and the homeward journey was performed with 
much difficulty. When autumn was far advanced he returned 
to his house in London, never again to cross its threshold. 
Three months later his daughter-in-law, whom he had sacrificed 
so much of his strength to visit, was snatched away by a sudden 
death. The year 1897 brought a sorrow still more acute upon 
Mr. Allies. Of his sons, one was a priest. The father’s heart, 
that beat so warmly for all his children, had always cherished 
a special love for him. One of the “seventy subjects of thanks- 
giving after Mass” was for God’s gift to him of Basil and for 
Basil’s vocation to the priesthood, with “‘the ten thousand mer- 
cies which sprang out of that vocation to us, his parents.” In 
1897 this dearly-loved son came to London on a visit to his 
parents. Every one except Mr. Allies himself noticed that he 
seemed to be weighed down with depression. Perhaps the 
shadow of coming death was upon him, though to such as he 
death is truly janua vite. Anyhow, he had not left his father’s 
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house very long when he was seized with illness which quickly 
proved fatal. It was said at the time, though I find no mention 
of it in Miss Allies’ book, that he gave his life in the cause of 
charity by going to attend a dying man who would otherwise 
have lacked the help of a priest, at a time when he himself was 
so ill that it was an evident danger for him to leave his bed. 

Two years after this another son died, and in 1900 his son- 
in-law Mr. James Broder. In January, 1902, death brought to 
an end the happy union which was begun on October 1, 1840, 
when Thomas William Allies was married to Eliza Hall New- 
man. None who were privileged to know Mrs. Allies could 
ever forget her. The sparkle of the eye, the keen play of wit, 
the quenchless spirit of fun—often, it is to be feared, veiling a 
heart saddened by temporal trials—all this rises before the mem- 
ory when her name is mentioned. To those who knew her 
not, no amount of description would reproduce her charming, 
lovable personality. 

Mr. Allies has left us a noble record of her in his dedica- 
tion of A Life’s Decision. 


To my sole partner in these trials, the more helpless and 
yet the more courageous, the quicker to see the Truth, the 
readier to embrace it, the first to surrender her home in the 
bloom of her youth, who chose without shrinking the loss I 
had brought on her, and by her choice doubled my gain. 


The beautiful union between these two was not long severed. 
A little more than a year went by after Mrs. Allies’ death be- 
fore she was joined by her husband in the eternal world. 

And here seems the right place to say a word about the 
one and only cause of complaint which we have in reading 
Miss Allies’ book. Every man worthy of the name is more or 
less of a hero-worshipper, and the many hundreds who knew 
Mr. Allies, either personally or through his books, must have 
found an honorable niche for him among their intellectual idols. 
And for such as these, the second chapter of this book is pain- 
ful reading. That Allies should have been very deeply in love 
is most natural and entirely to his credit. That he should have 
confided his hopes, fears, aspirations, and joys to the pages of 
his private. journal was equally natural. But where was the nec- 
essity of publishing these sacred and intimate confidences? In 
doing so his biographer has allowed her filial love to obscure 
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her judgment. This is precisely an example of the dangers to 
which writers are liable when they portray the life of a parent. 
They so often forget that what to them is unspeakably precious 
is apt to sound a jarring note to outsiders, Especially is this 
true when the confidences thus cast upon a rude and critical 
world are those of a man whose name we have learnt to regard 
as the equivalent of something unearthly and majestic and above 
the common herd of men. But, after all, this single error of 
judgment is well atoned for by the rest of the book; and its 
readers, while heartily thanking Miss Allies, will close its pages 
with a strengthened conviction that every day of that long life 
of ninety years was nobly spent; that the whole man—heart 
and soul—was given over to the service of God—first in search- 
ing after the truth, then in embracing it, when found, with a 
glorious disdain of consequences and at the cost of all that the 
world holds good; and, finally, in imparting to others some of 
the enthusiastic love which filled his own soul for the sanctity, 
supremacy, and sublime grandeur of the Fisherman’s Throne. 
To this last he gave himself almost wholly, except where the 
duties of his educational office intervened. ‘‘ After the work of 
saving my soul,” he writes in his Journal, “it is my work in 
life to defend the See of Peter.” And with what a wealth of 
learning, and in what noble, impassioned English was that work 
performed! His volumes abound in passages which can never 
die, and they come straight from the heart of their author. 
Surely, to take one example, it would be difficult to find any- 
where a more fascinating outburst of love and loyalty and de- 
votion to the Bride of Christ than the closing words of his 
Life’s Decisiton—words which may likewise fitly end this paper: 


O Church of the living God, Pillar and Ground of the 
Truth, fair as the moon, bright as the sun, terrible as an 
army in battle array, O Mother ot Saints and Doctors, Mar- 
tyrs and Virgins, clothe thyself in the robe and aspect, as 
thou hast the strength, of Him whose Body thou art, the 
Love for our sake incarnate ; shine forth upon thy lost chil- 
dren, and draw them to the double fountain of thy bosom, the 
well-spring of Truth and Grace. 
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GLASTONBURY. 


BY ELLIS SCHREIBER, 





mMLASTONBURY, a small town in the county of 
Mm Somerset (formerly the district of the somer-scetas), 
was, at a remote period, an island formed by the 
waters of the River Brue and the tributary streams 
anes §=which overflowed the fens stretching westward to 
the sea. Its name, in Anglo-Saxon G/lestingabyrig, “the isle of 
glass,” is said to be derived from the clear blue color of the 
surrounding water, g/as in Welsh signifying blue. By the Bri- 
tons it was called Avalon, the isle of apples, the word aval be- 
ing Welsh for apple; some writers, however, assert that this 
name was derived from that of a famous British chieftain, Ava- 
lor Avalloc. It was known to the Romans as insula Avallonia. 
Glastonbury is no longer an island; the marsh lands surround- 
ing it have long since been drained and converted into rich 
pastures. 

“Glastonia is a town nestled in a morass with no advantage 
of sight or pleasantness; it can only be reached on foot or on 
horseback.” Thus in the early part of the twelfth century wrote 
William of Malmesbury, who may be termed the first historian 
of Glastonbury Abbey. -His work entitled: De Antigquitate Glas- 
toniensis Ecclesie contains all that had previously been written, 
traditional, legendary, and historical, concerning this favored 
spot where, in the very infancy of Christianity, the Gospel was 
first preached in Britain, and the earliest chapel erected. The 
account he gives thereof, referring back to the first century of 
the Christian era, is detailed and interesting; but space does not 
permit us to review it here. 

During the period of the Saxon invasion Glastonbury had 
proved a suitable place for harboring a congregation of native 
Christians. But in 658 ‘the one famous holy place of the con- 
quered Britons which had lived through the storm of foreign 
conquest,” as Freeman terms it (Morman Conquest. Vol. I1., p. 
436), fell into Saxon hands; a Saxon community of monks 
took possession of the wooden basilica which had replaced the 
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original oratory of the Blessed Virgin, associated with the mem- 
ory of many saints of the Celtic race. In 708 Ine, king of 
the West Saxons, rebuilt the monastery, which he bountifully 
endowed, and erected the abbey church, the major ecclesia, 
dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul. 

From this period the history of Glastonbury may be con- 
sidered authentic; in the earlier times, where historic evidence 
is so scanty and legend abounds, it is difficult to draw the line . 
of demarcation between truth and fiction. Until the founda- 
tion of the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, Glastonbury 
was the chief seat of learning in England. The town grew up 
around the Abbey as people desirous of living near its hal- 
lowed precincts settled there. Not only did the sanctuary be- 
come a favorite place of pilgrimage, but so highly was it rever- 
enced that kings and queens, archbishops and other prelates, 
coveted the privilege of interment there. The name of the town 
is asserted by some to have been taken from an English family, 
the Glaestings, who chose this spot for their settlement. 

King Ine’s monastery maintained a great reputation until it 
was ravaged and despoiled, as were many other monasteries, by 
the Danes in the ninth century. Christian priests were slain at 
the altar by those worshippers of Woden, for the Northmen 
were still heathen. But under the rule of King Alfred, Wessex 
was delivered from the invaders, and religion once more revived. 

The next benefactor whose name is recorded in the annals 
of Glastonbury, and whose posthumous renown attracted many 
to the scene of his labors, was St. Dunstan, a youth of noble 
birth, who at an early age was dedicated to the service of our 
Lady. This celebrated man was born in the neighborhood of 
Glastonbury, and received his education from some Irish scholars 
who had taken up their abode there. Under their tuition he 
made extraordinary progress, and, in addition to his high liter- 
ary attainments, he excelled in painting and was a skillful worker 
in brass and iron. These accomplishments, united to most en- 
gaging manners, brought him into notice at the Court of King 
Athelstan, where the favor with which he was regarded excited 
the jealousy of the courtiers. During a long illness Dunstan 
vowed to renounce the brilliant future open to him and become 
a monk. On his recovery he received the religious habit and 
shortly after the sacrament of Holy Orders. 

On the accession of Edmund, successor to Athelstan, he was 
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appointed Abbot of Glastonbury, where he introduced the strict 
Benedictine rule, and, with funds supplied to him by the king, 
repaired the havoc wrought by the Danes. On being raised to 
the See of Winchester, he applied himself to effect the reform 
of the clergy; all those whose manner of life was discreditable 
to religion were first reprimanded, then severely punished. The 
secular clergy who had usurped the place of the regulars and 
possessed themselves of the abbacies were expelled, and in the 
religious homes, both of men and women, strict monastic dis- 
cipline was enforced. Dunstan was presently made Archbishop 
of Canterbury; under his rule no less than forty-eight monas- 
teries were rebuilt or erected. 

Twenty-three years after his death the monks of Glaston- 
bury besought permission from the king to translate the saint’s 
remains to their monastery. It was granted, and a company 
of monks repaired to Canterbury for the purpose. On their 
arrival they found the cathedral laid waste, the Danes having 
ravaged it; yet they discovered among the ruins the tomb they 
were seeking, and found St. Dunstan’s bones, the episcopal ring 
being still on his finger. On their return to Glastonbury, bear- 
ing the precious relics, they were received with great rejoic- 
ings. Fearing, however, lest at a later period the Archbishop 
of Canterbury might insist on the restoration of the relics to 
their first resting-place, the monks commissioned two of their 
number to deposit them in a place of secrecy, known to them- 
selves alone. The secret was only to be revealed when the last 
possessor of it should be i articulo mortis, when it was to be 
communicated to another monk, so that one only should pos- 
sess it. The two brethren accordingly enclosed the bones in a 
coffin, and inscribed on it the words Sancti Dunstani, and de- 
posited it in a hole which they dug near the entrance of the 
great church; there it remained undisturbed for a hundred and 
seventy-two years. 

Meanwhile, according to Adam of Domerham, the chronicler 
who, after William of Malmesbury’s death, continued his work 
as historian of Glastonbury, the Abbot Henry de Blois, brother 
to King Stephen, rebuilt the church called the major ecclesia, 
and erected a new monastery on the foundations of the old, 
with a bell-tower, chapter-house, cloisters, infirmary, chapel, etc., 
a structure in fact which was described as “a splendid large 
palace,” in the Norman style, richly decorated. He bequeathed 
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a sum of money for the maintenance of a wax taper to be 
burnt perpetually before the image of the Blessed Virgin in the 
vetusta ecclesia; thus indicating that it was entirely distinct 
from the greater edifice of SS. Peter and Paul. But in the 
year 1184 a great calamity occurred at Glastonbury; the whole 
monastery was destroyed by fire, with the exception of the 
chapel and one chamber, which served as a refuge for the 
monks; the beautiful church shared the same fate, with its 
treasures and a large proportion of the venerated relics. After 
this lamentable event, the brethren were desirous of discovering 
the relics of St. Dunstan, and the secret of their interment not 
having been lost, the pavement was raised and beneath it the 
coffin containing them was found intact. 

Not only did the presence of the relics of St. Dunstan (at 
one time a most popular saint in England) attract many pil- 
grims to the shrine at Glastonbury, the tradition of Joseph of 
Arimathea’s burial in the monks’ cemetery led many devout 
persons to journey thither. The authority on which this belief 
rests are the words of an ancient British historian and bard, 
who writes: ‘‘The disciples of St. Philip died in succession, 
and were buried in the cemetery; among them Joseph of Mar- 
more, named of Arimathea, receives perpetual sleep. He lies 
near the south corner of the oratorio which is built of hurdles,” 
The positive manner in which John Glaston, an historian of the 
fifteenth century, wrote in confirmation of the legend, caused 
the ancient name of St. Mary’s Chapel to be changed into Jo- 
seph’s Chapel, the appellation still attached to the beautiful 
ruins of the once favored sanctuary, not because it was dedi- 
cated to him, but because he originally erected it. 

The legend of the coming of Joseph of Arimathea has been 
immortalized in poetry as well as in prose, for not only was 
it he who first introduced the Christian faith into Britain, he 
is also said to have brought thither the Holy Grail (Sangreal), 
the chalice used by our Redeemer at the institution of the 
Blessed Sacrament, or, as others say, the vessel wherein Joseph 
collected some of the Precious Blood shed upon the- cross, 
Spenser, in the Faerie Queene (Book 12, Canto xiliii.), writing 
in the sixteenth century, speaking of King Lucius, mentions 
this tradition : 


Who first received Christianity, 
The sacred pledge of Christ’s Evangely ; 
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Yet true it is, that long before that day, 

Hither came Joseph ot Arimathy, 

Who brought with him the Holy Grayle (they say), 
And preacht the truth ; but since it greatly did decay. 


And in Tennyson’s poem the following lines are found: 


The cup, the cup itself from which our Lord 
Drank at the last sad supper with His own, 
This from the blessed land of Aromat, 

After the day of darkness, when the dead 
Went wandering o’er Moriah—the good saint, 
Arimathean Joseph, journeying, brought 

To Glastonbury, where the winter thorn 
Blossoms at Christmas, mindful of our Lord. 


The Holy Grail was probably lost at the suppression of the 
monastery in Henry VIII.’s reign. The Holy Thorn, alluded 
to above, still exists in the Abbey precincts. Tradition asserts 
that when Joseph of Arimathea and his eleven companions, 
travel-worn and weary, reached the hill overlooking the Isle of 
Avalon, he planted there his pilgrim’s staff. A stone now marks 
the spot where that staff struck root and budded. There for 
many centuries it flourished, always blossoming on Christmas 
Day. It branched into two trunks, the larger of which was 
cut down in the reign of Queen Elizabeth by a Puritan, who 
was only prevented from cutting down the other by an ill-aimed 
blow wounding his leg, and a thorn piercing his eye. The re- 
maining stem was hewn down, at the time of the great rebel- 
lion, by a fanatical soldier as a Popish relic. The Holy Thorn, 
a variety of the hawthorn, crategus, was famous abroad as well 
as in England; the Bristol merchants did a considerable trade 
by selling blossoms and leaves gathered from it. The tree 
propagated from the original one flowers twice a year; the win- . 
ter blossoms, which it puts forth at Christmas-time, are about 
twice as large as those of the ordinary hawthorn. 

The Holy Well, situated in an arched recess on the south 
side of the crypt, outside the foundation wall of the now ruined 
abbey, is said also to derive its origin from Joseph of Arima- 
thea, who by striking the ground with his staff, is said to have 
caused a stream of water to well up for the refreshment of the 
weary travelers. This spring, the existence of which was for- 
gotten for several centuries, was in early times noted for the 
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miraculous cures effected by its waters; many pilgrims jour- 
neyed thither to seek the aid of its healing power. The well 
was discovered in 1825 by a party of antiquarians searching for 
hidden antiquities. Whilst at work in the crypt, then choked 
up with rubbish, they came upon a flight of steps leading to 
the subterranean recess, where, at about ten or twelve feet be- 
low the surface of the ground, was the well, measuring two feet 
two inches in diameter; the spring which supplies it is still 
flowing. 

The disastrous fire which destroyed the vetusta ecclesia of 
the Blessed Virgin at Glastonbury, also ruined the major eccle- 
sta of SS. Peter and Paul, and the beautiful monastic edifice 
built by the munificence of Bishop Henry de Blois. The then 
King, Henry II., lost no time in rebuilding the church on a 
scale of great magnificence. He did not live to complete it, 
and after his death no funds were forthcoming to carry on the 
work, so that a period of a hundred and nineteen years elapsed 
before it was dedicated. Several successive abbots contributed 
to adorn and beautify the interior; the nave was vaulted and 
ornamented with splendid painting ; the high altar was decorated 
with an image of our Blessed Lady in a tabernacle described 
as of the highest workmanship; the “six goodly windows” on 
each side of the choir were glazed—an uncommon luxury in 
those days; the great clock, the elegant choir screen and rood 
were added as years went on, as well as rich monuments and 
shrines. Of this once magnificent structure a long wall with a 
turret at each end, two finely carved doorways, and a few other 
ruins alone are left standing. 

The Abbey clock, which was placed in the south transept 
of the great church, was, according to the historian, ‘‘ remark- 
able for its possessions and spectacles.” At the dissolution of 
the monastery, in 1539, it was taken to Wells, where it may be 
seen in the cathedral to this day. It is the oldest known clock, 
dating from the early part of the fourteenth century. The dial 
plate, six feet six inches in diameter, is contained in a square 
frame, and divided into three circles, marking the twenty-four 
hours of the day, the minutes, and the age of the moon. Above 
the dial figures of knights in armor, set in motion by machinery, 
represent a mimic tournament every hour on the striking of 
the bell. On the face of the clock are the words: Ne guid 
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pereat, with the name of the maker: Petrus Lightfoot, monachus, 
Sectt hoc opus. 

The monastery was also rebuilt on a grand scale, to judge 
by its ruins. It was enclosed by a high wall, which contained 
sixty acres within its circuit, and was complete in all its arrange- 
ments. The Abbot occupied a separate dwelling, south of the 
great hall. 


In the dormitory each monk occupied a separate chamber, 
in which was a narrow bedstead with a straw bed, a coarse 
blanket and bolster of straw or flock. By the bedside was a 
kneeling-desk with a crucifix over it; besides another desk 
and table with shelves and drawers for books and papers, and 
one chair. In the corridors and in the middle of each dortoir 
were cressets or lanterns, wrought in stone with lights in 
them to give light to the monks when they rose at night to 
say matins. 


The above quotation is taken from Dugdale’s Monasticon, 
Ed. 1655, in which a full description is given of each part of 
the monastery. In the guest-house all travelers were received, 
from the prince to the peasant, and entertained according to 
their rank and quality. The monks were bound to show this 
hospitality by the fifty-third chapter of their rule, wherein they 
are commanded to receive all comers as they would Christ him- 
self, who will hereafter say: ‘I was a stranger and ye took 
Me in.” 

The wooden cup used as a grace-cup by the monks after 
dinner is preserved at Wardour Castle. It is of Anglo-Saxon 
workmanship, and tradition asserts it to have been carved out 
of a piece of the Holy Thorn. The bowl, on which are figures 
of the twelve Apostles, rests on crouching lions; on the lid the 
crucifixion is carved, with the Blessed Virgin and St. John. 
The cup holds two quarts and originally had eight pegs fixed 
one above another inside, dividing its contents into equal quan- 
tities of half-a-pint. This arrangement led to such vessels be- 
ing called by the name of peg-tankards. 

The inventory made by the Royal Commissioners in 1535 
shows the ornaments of the church, the jewels, the gold and 
silver plate, to have been of very great value. They were all 
delivered to the king, who himself acknowledged the receipt of 
them. The ‘report of the Commissioners testifies to the good 
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management of the Abbey by the Abbot Whiting, yet it shared 
the fate of all other religious houses at that unhappy time, when 
a storm of unbelief swept over the Church, and many of the 
venerable institutions she had founded went down in the de- 
structive cataclysm. The end of the last Abbot of Glastonbury, 
Richard Whiting, is pathetically described in a sermon preached 
by the Bishop of Clifton, on occasion of opening the new choir 
of Downside Abbey, September, 1905, from which the follow- 
ing extract is taken. 


Of all the touching and tragic scenes that were enacted 
during that bloody epoch, surely none is more replete with 
tragedy, or moves our pity more, than that which was per- 
petrated on a day in November of the year 1539, not many 
miles from the spot on which the modern Abbey of Downside 
stands. Ona lonely eminence dominating the fair champaign 
below, as it stretches to the waters of the channel, may be seen 
a comely and venerable old man, over whose head eighty 
summers have passed. Around him press his executioners, 
busily arranging the ghastly apparatus of a felon’s death. 
The gallows has been erected near the tower of St. Michael’s 
(now vanished) church; the boiling cauldron and butcher’s 
knife are ready. Naught has been brought or proven against 
the old man, save that he will not forfeit his allegiance to the 
Vicar of Christ; or yield up his Abbey. He has led a blame- 
less life, a holy life; he is beloved by all the countryside, 
over which he ruled with a father’s sway. He is the last of 
the long line of Abbots of Glaston, and this spot of vantage 
from which he is compelled to look down upon his beloved 
Abbey has been brutally chosen for his murder, that he may 
drain the cup of bitterness to the dregs. ‘‘ He took his death 
very patiently,’’ wrote an unfeeling eye-witness of the butch- 
ery; but had we been there, and had it been given to us to 
know the varied emotions of his heart as he ascended the fatal 
ladder, what despondency joined with resignation, what fear 
mingled with love, what joy, yet merging in a sea of sorrow, 
should we not have found there. He clearly saw that soon 
the floodgates of error would be opened wide, and the waters 
of destruction sweep away long-cherished beliefs, banishing 
rites and ordinances that had been channels of grace to the 
people for a thousand years. The clean oblation, the holy 
sacrifice, would be abolished; no more would the sacred, 
time-honored chant resound along the aisles of his well-loved 
church, where the bodies of the saints reposed ; their shrines 
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would be rifled and plucked down, his brethren done to death 
or dispersed, perhaps forever. This must have been the bit- 
terest draught of all to him, for the ties of consecrated love 
are as dear as those of kin, and he might be pardoned if he 
gloried in all that his Order had achieved for the Island of 
Saints. Were they not her Apostles? Had they not given to 
England many of that illustrious line of sainted confessors 
and bishops, statesmen and writers? Now he might exclaim: 
‘* Our inheritance is turned to aliens, our house to strangers.’’ 
But the noose is now drawn round his neck, the cart is driven 
away, and Richard Whiting takes his place among the white- 
robed army of martyrs encircling the throne of the Lamb that 
was slain. 


It was on Tor Hill that the last Abbot of Glastonbury was 
executed, with two of his monks, under the pretext that they 
had robbed Glastonbury Church. The Abbot’s body was di- 
vided into four parts, according to the barbarous custom of the 
time, and sent to Wells, Bath, Ilchester, and Bridgewater. His 
head was placed over the Abbey gate. The lands were then 
sold, the property divided, and after they had been stripped of 
their treasures for the royal exchequer, the magnificent and 
venerable edifices were given up to pillage and desecration. In 
the reign of Queen Mary some of the monks petitioned her 
Majesty to “ raise their Abbey again,” which was held to be 
the “‘ancientest and richest in England.” But the unsettled 
state of the realm, and the Queen’s death, ended all hope of 
the restoration of Glastonbury Abbey. 

Amongst other traditions of Glastonbury in the olden time 
is that of its being the burial place of the renowned British 
King Arthur, the hero of early legend, represented as the flower 
of chivalry and of Christian valor. It is said that when mortal- 
ly wounded in his last great battle of Camleon in Cornwall, he 
bade his followers convey him to “‘ the island-valley of Avilion,” 
in order that he might in solitude prepare to depart out of 
this world. This scene has been the theme of many a bard’s 
song, but none describes it so touchingly as the master-poet of 
the last century, Tennyson, in the ‘‘Morte d’Arthur.” The 
hero speaks to his favorite knight, the brave Sir Bedivere: 


But now farewell, I am going a long way 
With these thou seest—if indeed I go 
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(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 

To the island-valley of Avilion ; 

Where falls not hail, nor rain, nor any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly, but it lies 

Deep meadowed, happy, fair with orchard lawns, 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea, 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound. 


Formal search was not made for the grave until the twelfth 
century, when the spot, marked by two sculptured crosses, was 
found. At the depth of seven feet from the surface a flat stone 
was unearthed bearing in rude characters the words in Latin *: 
Here lies the renowned King Arthur, buried in the island Ava- 
lonia. Below was a huge oak coffin, which, when opened, was 
seen to contain the King’s bones, which were of a large size; 
on the skull were the marks of ten wounds. The same coffin 
contained the bones of Queen Guinevere. These remains were 
removed to a chapel in the great church. 

The town of Glastonbury has in itself little to attract the 
traveler. The population numbers about 5,000; the only build- 
ing of any note is the Pilgrim’s Inn, a house of considerable archi- 
tectural beauty, built and once maintained at the expense of one 
of the Abbots in the fifteenth century. Every visitor was treated 
as a guest, and allowed to remain for two days. When first the 
relics at Glastonbury attracted a great number of pilgrims to 
the shrine, they found accommodation in the Abbey; then a 
hospice for their benefit was erected adjoining the monastery 
walls; and when this proved insufficient for their entertainment, 
they were lodged at the Pilgrim’s Inn, which was connected 
with the monastery by a subterranean passage. In the exten- 
sive cellars rises a spring of water, beside it is a stone seat 
whereon penitents are traditionally said to have sat up to their 
knees in water. More probably, however, if this practice really 
existed, it was destined rather for ills of the body than of the 
soul, since we read that at one time the mineral waters rising 
at the foot of Tor Hill, below which Glastonbury is situated, 
attained considerable notoriety on account of their health-re- 
storing qualities. 

* Hic jacet et sepultus inclitus Rex Arthurus. In insula Avalonia. 











LISHEEN; OR, THE TEST OF THE SPIRITS.* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


NEMESIS. 


mae woman, mother or maiden, ever utterly loathes 
that which she has once loved. Her usually 
flexible nature seems to be hardened by that 
passion into a shape which cannot be bent back- 

= 4 ward or broken. There may be anger, jealousy, 
hate, ait which her soul will vibrate painfully. But, at length 
and at last, it settles down into one fixed poise, which seems 
as unchangeable as the earth’s axis towards the sun. 

Hence Mabel Willoughby, after her baptism of tears, took 
the regenerated soul of her husband unto her own, and settled 
down into a calm attitude of resignation and affection. The 
effect on Outram was almost startling. The unavowed forgive- 
ness of his wife for his deadly deception touched unto better 
purposes and larger issues a spirit that had grown old in du- 
plicity; and he came to worship, with a kind of doglike up- 
look, the woman whom he had betrayed, and who had so 
nobly absolved him. Hence, during these fleeting summer and 
autumnal months, he lost all his cunning, all his cynicism; and 
went about a humble and deferential follower of his wife, ask- 
ing for and obeying her commands; whilst she, in turn, seemed 
to regard him with a kind of respect for his misfortune and 
forgiven fault. 

But, where men forgive, Nature and her handmaid, Nemesis, 
are sometimes relentless; and certainly, in some mysterious 
manner, the magnanimity of men is not imitated by that hidden 
and masked executioner, called Fate. And so it happened that 
one day Outram, who was fleeing from Fate, fell into its arms; 
and expiating his sin, liberated at the same time the woman 
who had been his victim and pardoner together. 

One autumn day, unlike autumn however in a strong breeze 

* Copyright. 1906. Longmans, Green & Co. 
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that curled the waters down in a Kerry fiord, which had also 
become a fashionable watering-place, a curious picture could 
have been seen. 

There was a strong sunlight on the beach, where children 
were building sand-castles; and the old were sitting musing; 
and the young were gaily emerging from the bathing boxes 
for the afternoon dip in the sea. This was commonplace enough; 
but what relieved it was a strange figure of a girl, evidently 
an Oriental or a quadroon, clothed all in white, except for the 
red sash that bound her waist, and the red turban, with a gold 
tuft or crest, that hardly bound her black and glossy hair. Her 
feet were bare, but were ringed with silver anklets. Her arms 
too were covered with some kind of bracelets in chased silver, 
and she stood motionless as a statue, except that the wind 
caught, from time to time, her white skirt, or her red sash, 
and swung it around, and threw it back again. But there, 
against the background of the sea, green and white, and on the 
level gray sands, she stood, statuesque and imposing; and many 
a curious eye watched her, and many a curious guess was made 
about her nationality and her presence in this obscure and re- 
mote place. : 

Just a little inkling of her position might have been given 
by the presence also of a lady and gentleman, who sat about 
twenty or thirty yards behind her on a little sand-hill where 
sea thistles grew. They were both silent, sketching furiously 
the figure before them; and occasionally dabbing in some bright 
colors from a palette that lay between them. 

After about three-quarters of an hour, during which the 
white figure never stirred from its position, the lady and 
gentleman rose; the latter said something aloud so that the 
girl might hear; and instantly, just touching her turban and her 
black hair with her fingers with a gesture of feminine coquetry, 
she turned aside, and walked with a stately and dignified step 
towards the only hotel this remote watering- place could boast 
of. Many eyes followed her; many stared at her rudely; but 
she looked over all with a certain calm grace and dignity that 
made the rude and the insolent and the curious lower their 
gaze as she passed. 

That evening the only passengers that stepped from the 
stage-coach, which plied between the village and Killarney, 
were Outram and his wife. 
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They had come to spend a week or two of the closing au- 
tumnal holidays here and there on the loveliest seacoast in 
the world; and Outram, always fond of society and excite- 
ment, now sought the most secluded and hidden places, as if 
he dreaded the faces of strangers, or was jealous of aught but 
the companionship of his wife. 

He had said to Mabel, just as they approached the hotel: 

“Here we can manage, I think, a quiet week or two. I 
understand the season has been a poor one; and we shall be 
almost alone.” 

And he stepped from the coach with the agility of one who 
just then was relieved from some apprehension, and had sought 
and found a respite or a rest. And they were fortunate in 
securing the two best rooms in the hotel—those overlooking a 
long strip of laureled garden, over whose foliage could be seen 
the green wastes of the sea. 

Yet, next morning after breakfast, to Mabel’s intense sur- 
prise, Outram came to her and said, in a pitiful way, that 
closed all questioning : 

“I think we had better clear out from here, Mabel. I have 
had a wretched night, full of all apprehensions and fears. I 
wish I had that ring from Maxwell.” 

And he looked so ill that she forbore asking questions. 

The hotel proprietor was alarmed and disturbed. He had 
counted on such eligible guests for a fortnight at least. 

“ Anything wrong with the room? We can easily get you 
another! Perhaps you would like your meals alone?” etc. 

To all which anxious interrogatories Outram could only say: 

“No, no; all is right. But—” 

And they departed. Mabel mused all the way in silence, 
until they came to their old quarters on Caragh Lake. High 
up on the hills was the bell-tent of Maxwell, with the little 
red pennant fluttering in the breeze. 

‘I hope Maxwell is here,” he said. “I shall demand my 
ring.” . 

‘* He cannot be here,” said Mabel, wishing it were so. ‘‘ You 
know he’s married to some English girl along the Dingle Coast; 
and I heard they have gone abroad.” 

The sudden hope died away from Outram’s face, and left it 
dark and gloomy as before. 

They had rooms in the hotel; and the unhappy man, hunted 
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by Fate, had one night’s rest. But the next day he looked 
fearful and unhappy and apprehensive, watching in a furtive 
manner the guests at table or in the corridors, and hiding be- 
hind curtains when the great stage coaches came with their 
burden of passengers, and went. 

His wife could not help noticing it, and his dread became 
contagious. Both felt now the shadow of a great fear looming 
down on them; the meshes of Fate closing in around them. 
But, by common consent, they agreed that this Fate was to be 
met in silence. Mabel asked no questions; and Outram prof- 
fered no suggestions, 

The second day passed quietly over them, Outram having 
spent the greater part of it alone on the lake; and even there, 
seeking the shadows aud sequestered places rather than the 
open, where eyes, themselves unseen, might rest upon him. In 
the evening he was in excellent spirits, and said after dinner to 
his wife: 

“‘I think, after all, Maxwell may be here. At least, I imag- 
ine I saw that young barbarian who used to accompany him, 
and whom once, you remember, I nearly drowned at the pier. 
I must make inquiries.” 

He did. Yes; Maxwell was here for a few days’ fishing, be- 
fore the close of the season. He lived alone in his bell-tent up 
there in the valley of the hills, and saw no one. He had been 
married to a great English heiress, who would now inherit un- 
told wealth; for look! here is a paragraph in the Sentinel to 
the effect that Hugh Hamberton, Esq., J.P., Brandon Hall, 
was killed by a fall from a cliff in the neighborhood of his home 
last Monday, whilst endeavoring to save the lives of two chil- 
dren who had been suddenly surrounded by the incoming tide. 

“Lucky dog!” said Outram. ‘‘He was always lucky, ex- 
cept—when he lost you, Mabel!” 

And Mabel smiled sadly. 

Another day rolled by, and after breakfast Outram again 
recurred to the matter. 

“T’ll go up this afternoon or to-morrow and interview him,” 
said Outram. ‘It will be interesting to hear of his adventures 
as a farm laborer, and I must have that ring. Will you come, 
Mabel? We can drive up after lunch.” 

And Mabel shook her head, and said nothing. Outram did 
not go to seek Maxwell. He spent the day again on the lake. 
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After dinner that evening he strolled through the grounds 
of the hotel, smoking, and seeking, as was now his wont, se- 
clusion in the deep thickets and shrubberies that almost made 
night of day in the place. He seemed to have no fear now, as 
he walked in deepest solitude to and fro, thinking, thinking of 
many things; and yearning for that strange talisman to which 
he attached such superstitious importance. The day was de- 
clining; but red clouds hung in masses above his head. 

Once, as he was turning in his walks, he thought he saw a 
glint of color amongst the trees; but concluded that it was a 
mistake; and he gave himself up again to imagination, ending 
each strophe of his fancy by wishing he had that ring once 
more in his possession. He despised himself for attaching such 
importance to so paltry a thing; but a spell was upon him 
which he could not shake aside. 

Suddenly a low voice, scarcely raised above a whisper, broke 
on his startled ears, and made his heart stand still in terror. 
It came from behind the thick bole of a huge sycamore, and 
was chanting as if in a soliloquy the following words in Sanskrit: 

“Salutations to thee, O. my Father! Salutations to thee, O 
thou giver of boons! Why hast thou hidden thy face from thy 
slave, and made night of her life? Behold Brahma has brought 
me to thee across seas and mountains. I have found thee; and 
shall not let thee go!” 

Outram stood still as one suddenly paralyzed. The voice 
of the girl went on in a similar recitative, relating her love for 
her benefactor; her pursuit of him through India and Europe, 
and hither; her protestation of fidelity; her determination never 
to leave him again. Well he knew the terrible scorn and irony 
that were beneath her words; and her grim purpose that he 
should not escape her. He thought to fly; but knew at once 
that she would follow him, and reach him in unexpected places. 
There was nothing for it but to face at once his evil genius, 
and ask her what she required. 

He waited for a moment to steady his nerves, threw away 
his cigar, and stood opposite the girl. 

She seemed to be taken aback for a moment; but looked 
at him with an air of deprecation and that moistening of the 
eyelids that he well knew concealed a purpose not to be shaken 
—a character not to be angered, or frightened—only a grim 
resolution to follow and follow to the end. 
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‘*Satara!” he said sternly, and as if asking a question. 

“Yes, my Lord; your slave and bondswoman!” 

_ She held her hands hanging down clasped before her, and 
her great eyes wandered over his face. 

“What has brought you hither? Why have you come to 
disturb my peace?” 

“Why does the moon hang round her mother, Earth ?” she 
replied. ‘‘ Why do the rivers run to the sea? Why do the tides 
come and go at a secret biddance?” 

“Yes, yes”; he said impatiently. ‘I know all that jargon. 
But what do you want? I have but little money ’”’—he put 
his hand in his pocket, and drew out some loose silver—‘ and 
cannot promise you more. You have a situation, have you not? 
I saw you with some persons over there at Waterville.” 

She put aside the money proffered, gently but with some 
disdain, and looked at him with brimming eyes. 

He got angry at this. It was an unreasonable sting, and 
therefore an invincible thing. 

“You know I’m married,” he said, “and you should also 
know that the past is past, and to be forgotten utterly; that 
European ways are not the same as those of India; and that I 
cannot allow you to follow me here! ” 

“‘My Lord is angry with his servant?” she said. ‘‘ What has 
his servant done to create anger? The past is not past; for there 
is no past, nor future, for the children of Brahma, the Eternal.” 

‘‘Look here, Satara,” he said, “that jargon is all right be- 
yond the Red Sea; but we cannot listen to it here. Again I 
tell you that this is Europe; and that our ways are not yours. 
You cannot come into my house. That’s impossible. I cannot 
receive you. Why can’t you remain as you are? Are the 
people kind to you?” 

‘‘Kind? Yes; but they are also kind to their dog. What 
is kindness? Will the gleaner take an ear of corn when he can 
get a sheaf? Will my Lord drink water when he can have 
the grape-juice of the vineyard?” 

Outram was sorely puzzled what to do. How to get rid of 
this girl, with her brimming eyes, her deadly and tenacious pur- 
pose, her Eastern fanaticism, he knew not. 

‘‘Satdra,” he said, lowering and softening his voice, until it 
became almost caressing, ‘‘ you once cared for me? We were 
once friends ?” 
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“Nay, nay”’; she said, “not friends. The slave is not the 
friend of her master; the worshipper is not the friend of Brahma.” 

He saw it was useless. But now the evening had deepened 
down. The lights were twinkling in the hotel beyond. He 
must soon return; and—with such a companion! He made a 
final effort. 

“‘Come!” he said, and he led the way through the shrub- 
bery by a bypath down to the pier, where the little punt was 
moored. 

When the girl, walking by his side, saw him unloose the 
boat, and invite her towards it, she stepped back. But he used 
gentle words of command, and represented that here alone could 
there be the solitude required for the explanation that he 
deemed it necessary to give, because she was so slow to under- 
stand. Yet she was fearful; and watched him with her large 
eyes open and studying every feature and play of his face to 
see what was his design. 

At last, impatiently, he coiled up the rope in the boat, and 
sitting down, drew away from the pier. Then, in despair at 
the thought of his escaping her, she cried to him, and stretched 
out her hands. He drew back gently; and gently helped her 
into the boat. Then when she had seated herself he pulled out 
into the lake. A half-moon rose in the south and threw its 
silver over tree and lake and mountain; and the white dress of 
the girl shone above the darkling waters beneath. 

Darby Leary, in the free hour after his master’s dinner, 
had come down to the: lake, and, with the view of catching a 
few trout or pike for Noney, had set his night-lines amongst 
the sedge, and was calmly enjoying the fragrance of a cigarette. 
He had now advanced beyond brown paper; and could smoke 
as many deadly cigars as his master. Once, unfortunately, he 


had the chance of a cigar; and this ruined his taste; so that, - 


under the influence of that experience, there was always a 
little contempt and sense of disappointment under the more 
modest and less dangerous cigarette. But Darby was not one 
to quarrel with fate. He took his pleasures as they came; and 
only dreamed sometimes of better things. He lay coiled up in 
a bunch of heather and ferns; and was sinking into a kind of 
delightful coma, when the hollow sound .of the oar and the 
light splash of water aroused him. 

“Who the d——,” thought Darby, “could be out at this 
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hour except a poacher like meself? The gintry are at their 
dinner. I hope they won’t pull up my night-lines.” 

He drew further back, took the cigarette from his mouth, 
lest the smoke should betray him, and watched. Presently he 
saw clearly in the moonlight, about a hundred yards from shore, 
the white glint of a lady’s dress, and then the dark form before 
her leaning forward and backward at the push and draw of the 
oars. A breeze sprang up, and curled the waters of the lake, 
blurring the shadow of the woman’s dress, and swaying the 
tree-tops above Darby’s head. 

“TI didn’t like the look of the sky to-night,” thought Darby. 
“Tf I were thim I’d go home.” 

And then he saw the punt draw into the shadows, and she 
stood still, swaying and rocking on the light waves. Darby 
leaned down his head trying to catch a word of the conversa- 
tion. Not a sound reached him, but he saw clearly the man 
gesticulating, and once a little scream from the woman crossed 
the waters, as she clutched the edge of the boat, when it rocked 
too wildly. 

‘*They’re gintry, begobs,” thought Darby. “But what a 
quare thing to come out on sich a night. They have their 
own ways, like common people; and I misdoubt but that there’s 
some mischief there.” 

This made him think of his own little wife at home; and 
he couldn’t help saying: 

‘‘ Ah, Noney, sure ’tis you’re the jewel intirely.” 

A half-hour passed by. The breeze died out, sprang up 
again in fiercer gusts, died away again, and then swept down 
in a hurricane that blew seething waves at Darby’s feet. 

‘*Begobs, I must warn them,” thought Darby. “ If they don’t 
shtop their coasterin’ and codraulin’, they’ll be cool enough be- 
fore mornin’, I’m thinkin’.” 

He put his hands to his mouth, and shouted across the tum- 
bling waters: 

‘‘There’s a big wind comin’ down; an’ ye’ll get swamped.” 

Apparently they didn’t hear him. He again shouted in a 
superior accent, borrowed for the occasion: 

“Hallo, there, in the punt!” 

A faint “Hallo!” came back. 

“They’re dhrunk or mad,” thought Darby. 

“Get home out o’ dat,” said Darby, again shouting through 
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his hands. ‘‘Don’t you see the wather? Pull in, or ye’ll be 
drownded! ”’ 

This at last seemed to awaken the rower; for he drew his 
punt around and pulled shorewards. 

But when he got out of the sheltered waters, and found the 
boat rocking dangerously, he tried to get back. But this was 
not easy. 

‘Keep her head to the north,” shouted Darby, “and pull 
in here.” 

The rower, now alarmed, tried to do so; and with a few 
strong pulls, he sent the punt driving through the seething 
waters. But wind and wave were too much for him. These 
tempests, which rise so suddenly on mountain lakes, and as 
suddenly subside, raise dangerous and choppy waves, in which 
very often six and eight-oared boats perish. The light punt 
had no chance there, although just now driven by a man ren- 
dered desperate by a double terror. He struggled furiously, 
feeling that his only chance was to cut through the waters, and 
‘not to leave the frail little skiff at their mercy for an instant. 
But Nature and, as he thought, Nemesis were too much. The 
thought of this girl, who had traveled half the globe to avenge 
his desertion or cruelty, and the thought that his talisman 
would now have been in his possession, had he not neglected 
the opportunity, smote him together; and with a kind of groan 
or cry of despair, he threw up the oars and folded his arms 
in defiance. In an'instant the boat was swung round, lifted up, 
and capsized; and Outram and the girl were in the trough of 
the waves. 

He made no attempt to save himself or her. He flung up 
his hands and went down like lead. Satdra’s dress kept her 
floating, even on the turbulent seas, for a while; but her cour- 
age too was departing, and she was beginning to see Fate in 
the coincidence of meeting Outram and her death, when a 
rough form clove through the waves, and a rough voice shouted, 
whilst he spat the water from his mouth: 

“Hould on; an’—for—the lite—of ye—don’t ketch me!” 

With her Eastern stoicism, she complied. 

“Now,” spluttered Darby, “jest lay yer hand—on me— 
shoulder—but don’t ketch me for yer life.” 

She calmly obeyed him; and Darby towed the girl ashore. 

When he had pulled her up amongst the sedge and set her 
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on her feet, and got back his breath, he was the most thunder- 
stricken man on this planet. The dark face, the black hair now 
tossed wildly down on breast and shoulders, the white dress 
and red sash, completely bothered him. She stood panting and 
staring at him, and then got breath to say: 

“Tank you! Ver’ much tanks!” and strode away, leaving 
little rivers of water as she moved. 

Darby was too much surprised to follow or ask a question. 
He went home to dry himself; and in reply to the astonished 
queries of his little wife, he only said mysteriously : 

“The quarest thing ye ever hard. But whisht, till I see 
the masther!”’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AN UNSOLVED MYSTERY. 


When Darby did see the “‘ master,” he wrapped himself up 
in a cloak of mystery, that used to be exasperating, but was 
now only amusing, to Maxwell. He had learned much and 
profited wisely. 

“Where were you last evening, Darby?” he said. ‘“ You 
never returned home after dinner.” 

“Sich a thing!” said Darby. 

‘*I suppose the attractions of home life and Noney are too 
much for you?” said Maxwell. 

“‘The quarest thing yer ’anner iver hard of,” said Darby. 

“Well, I'll dock you a quarter’s wages in future if you 
don’t mind your business,” said Maxwell. 

Thus recalled to practical life, Darby commenced his narra- 
tive. 

‘I was goin’ down the hill,” said he, “sayin’ me prayers, 
bekase Noney do be complaining that I do be so long at ’em 
that I keeps the supper cooling, whin, lo! and behold you, I 
saw the punt on the lake. ‘ Who the d are out coolin’ their- 
selves at this hour of night?’ sez I to meself. ‘They must be 
the quare people out an’ out to be boatin’ at sich an_ hour.’ 
So I watched ’em; an’ begobs I airned me watchin’ well.” 

Maxwell grew attentive. It was so like something he had 
formerly seen, and which had changed the whole course of his 
life. 
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“Here!” he said, flinging a cigarette to Darby, who now 
got into the full swing of his narrative. 

“There was a lady an’ gintleman, he pullin’ an’ she steerin’ 
the boat, ontil they got out of the rough wathers and pulled 
into the shallows where we hooked the salmon.” 

Maxwell nodded. 

‘* Well, there they wor, talkin’ an’ codraulin’, an’ they niver 
see the wind comin’ down from the hills, and risin’ the lake 
like mad. Thin I halloed to ’em; an’ they didn’t hear me, 
they wor so occupied wit’ aitch other. I halloed agin. Thin 
the gintleman saw his danger; an’ he pulled out. But the wind 
was too much for him, and the wathers wor too shtrong. Have 
you a light about you, yer ’anner?” he cried, suddenly stop- 
ping, and addressing Maxwell. 

Maxwell flung him a box of wax vestas and waited. He 
knew from experience there was no use in hurrying Darby. 

Darby smoked placidly ; and then resumed: 

‘*But, begobs, he could handle the oar well. ’Twas a pity, 
out an’ out— I tould him hould her head to the says—for 
she was bobbin’ like a cork— An’ he did— But—thin—a 
gusht of wind as from a smith’s bellows—hit him—an’ he flung 
up his hands—an’ wint down like a cannon-ball.” 

Maxwell had to wait a long time; but he was afraid to show 
much impatience or interest. 

“The lady floated jest like a wather-lily with her white 
gownd spreadin’: out all round her—an’, begobs! I couldn’t 
help it—in I wint, clothes an’ all, more betoken—I got the 
divil an’ all of an atin’ from Noney about them—an’ shwam to 
her— Begor, she was cool as a cucummer—bobbin’ up an’ 
down— ‘Hould up,’ sez I, ‘an’ don’t ketch me for the life of 
ye’— Bekase these wimmen put the g/aum on you, whin they’re 
drownin’—an’ pull you down wid ’em— But, begobs !—this 
wan puts her hand—on me showlder—as cool as if we wor goin’ 
out fer a dance—an’ I pulled her safe and sound—from the 
wathers.” 

Maxwell was now almost excited; but he dared not say a 
word; and, after a long pause for admiration, Darby resumed: 

“Thin kem the quarest thing of all—bekase—when I con- 
fronted her—I said—that av it wasn’t the ould bye himself in 
the shape av a woman—an’ they say he appears that way some- 
times—it was the ould bye’s wife— She wos as black as the 
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ace of shpades—she had big gowld rings in her ears, an’ on 
her arrums— ‘Tank you,’ says she, ‘tank you ver’ kindly,’ 
and aff she walked, like the Quane of Shayba— You could 
knock me down wid a fedder!” 

“You must get a leather medal for this, Darby,” said Max- 
well. “Only you’re telling a d d pack of lies. You were 
poaching, you ruffian, and you fell in.” 

‘Pon me sowkins,” said Darby. ‘‘ An’, more betoken, I 
think—” 

He stopped suddenly. 

‘‘What do you think?” asked Maxwell impatiently. 

“IT think,” said Darby, “ but I ain’t sure and sartin, that 
the gintleman wos the same as give me a cowld bath in the lake 
before. His turrn have come now.” ; 

Maxwell jumped up. 

“Outram? Do you mean Mr. Outram?” 

‘‘Begor, I don’t know his name or address,’’ said Darby. 
“But I think ’twas the same.” 

“Why? What makes you think so? You couldn’t see 
him ?” asked Maxwell. 

“The moon wos shinin’,” said Darby, “but that ’ud make 
no differ. But I think ’twas the way he dhrew himself back 
and forrard. I knew his shtroke; an’ a good shtrong shtroke 
he had.” 

‘‘And the woman? The lady? You never saw her be- 
fore?” 

“Qh, begor, no; I can take me Bible oath on that,” said 
Darby. “If she wasn’t a furriner, or a wild Ingun, she black- 
ened her face a purpose.” 

The thought was opportune; and struck Maxwell silent, al- 
though he stil] but half believed all that his henchman said. 
He said at length: 

“How many have you told of this affair?’ 

‘*Divil a wan but yer ’anner!” said Darby. 

‘“Not even Noney?” 

“Oyeh, ketch me! You can’t tell the thruth to a ’uman. 
You’d never hear the ind of it.” 

““You’re quite sure ?” 

‘Shure and sartin,” said Darby. 

“Then keep it close,” said Maxwell. “If all you say is 


true, there’s a mystery somewhere, and you may get involved. 
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By the way, did you ever tell any one about the ducking Out- 
ram gave you?” 

“Divil a wan,” said Darby. ‘“ Oyeh, what am I sayin’? 
Yerra, sure I tould half the parish; and tould ’em too that I’d 
be even wid him wan day.” 

“Precisely! Now, take care, and keep a silent tongue in 
your head, or that will come against you. Many a man has 
been hanged for less.” 

And Maxwell knew that he had closed Darby’s tongue on 
that subject forever. 

He called down to the hotel in the afternoon, inquired and 
found that Outram and Mabel were registered as guests, asked 
to see them, and saw Mabel alone. 

She was anxious and terrified enough; and made no secret 
of the cause. Outram had dined, and gone out, and had not 
been seen since. He had been much frightened and disturbed 
these last days—why, Mabel could not conjecture. He had 
‘ been anxious to change from place to place; and appeared to 
be haunted by some fear; and she didn’t know—she feared to 
utter what she thought. 

The hotel was in commotion. The shadow of a great fear 
was over the place. Something had happened. There was one 
being at least in terrible distress; and she the proudest and 
haughtiest, who would not deign to speak to any one. It was 
interesting, and the guests gathered here and there in little 
knots and nooks, and whispered and pointed and conjectured, 
as is the way with these creatures, when one of their class is 
in trouble. 

Then a search-party was organized, with Maxwell at their 
head. And they had not gone far, when they found the shat- 
tered punt amongst the sedges that lined the lake; and, later 
on, the oars floating; and, later on, a man’s felt hat, which was 
unquestionably Outram’s. And Maxwell had to tell Mabel the 
sad news there in the very portico of the hotel, where barely 
twelve months ago Outram was showing his talisman to an ad- 
miring group, and he himself had known that it was all over be- 
tween himself and his fair cousin forever. 

He was uttering the usual commonplaces, “the vacant chaff 
well-meant for grain,” that are said on such occasions, when a 
lady appeared, and just behind her came a perambulator, pushed 
by a dark young girl, clothed in white but for a red sash 
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around her waist, and a red fillet in her hair. The lady stopped 
to speak a word of sympathy to Mabel; the perambulator 
stopped also; and Maxwell had an opportunity of studying the 
dark, immobile features of Satara. The girl looked around her 
in a cool, impassive way, resting her great eyes solemnly on 
Mabel, and just glancing incuriously at Maxwell. He was so 
absorbed in his study of her, that he was quite oblivious of the 
conversation between the ladies, until he heard the words: 

“Yes; it was a sudden and dangerous squall. My ayah 
was out also for a walk, and came home drenched. I feared 
she would be ill, as she is not used to this changeable climate.” 

Satara smiled, showing her white teeth, and passed on with 
the perambulator. 

‘Who are these?” asked Maxwell. 

“ Anglo-Indians,” said Mabel, with a little shudder. ‘They 
came here only yesterday.” 

‘‘ And that is a native, I suppose?” he asked. 

‘*Yes; a native nurse, who has become attached to them.” 

“I suppose you will return home at once, Mabel?” he said 
kindly. “I fear there is but little use in your remaining here.” 

‘IT should like to remain,” she said, “ while there is still a 
little hope.” 

He was silent. 

After a pause she said: 

“Ralph was about to visit you yesterday afternoon, partly 
in courtesy, partly on business. Can you imagine what it was?” 

‘‘IT suppose about that wretched ring. Outram attached a 
superstitious importance to the thing.” 

“I wonder would it have saved him?” she said musingly. 
“He often said: ‘I wish I had it back! I wish I had it back! 
I should not have parted with it.’” 

“I don’t know!” said her cousin. ‘‘ Perhaps I should have 
sent it to him. It was useless to me. But, you know, Mabel, 
he had a way of setting you up against him by the manner he 
asked, or demanded, a favor. He was so peremptory. I sup- 
pose it was his Indian training.” 

‘‘I suppose so,” she said meekly. 

‘‘ Well, in case you decide to leave for home, that is, when 
you are assured that all hope is abandoned, you’ll send for 
me, won’t you?’”’ 

“Certainly. I shall claim your help.” 
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Then after a pause: 

“T haven’t asked about Mrs. Maxwell. She’s well ?’’ 

“Yes, indeed; but I haven’t heard for a few days.” 

“Then there was no truth in the newspaper report about 
your father-in-law?” 

‘““What?” he cried. ‘What report?” 

“‘T shouldn’t have mentioned it. But there was a paragraph 
a day or two ago in the paper that Mr. Hamberton—is that 
the name ?—was killed in a heroic attempt to save some children 
from drowning!” 

“My God! I never heard it. This comes from my hatred 
of newspapers. What paper was it, Mabel? Wonder Claire 
never wrote me.” 

“I think it was some local paper,” she replied. “I’m sor- 
ry I told you. There seems to be some Fate pursuing us.”’ 

Horrified at the thought of Hamberton’s death, Maxwell 
soon forgot all about Outram. He had to make his own pre- 
parations for leaving immediately for home; and gave orders 
to have his tent struck, and all arrangements made for departure. 

All that weary day Mabel kept her room, venturing out but 
once or twice to see a messenger, take a telegram, or send a 
message to her father. She was quite prepared to see in the 
catastrophe the hand of Fate. It did not come quite unex- 
pected. Strange histories end strangely; and a career of du- 
plicity, if not of crime, could only terminate consistently in a 
weird and tragic manner. Yet the new-born love that Mabel 
bore towards her husband made his unhappy death doubly pain- 
ful. The woman’s soul was disappointed of its ambition to con- 
secrate and make happy a life that she had rescued from worse 
than death. It was a sense, therefore, of nobler sadness that 
weighed her down, a sense of lost opportunities, of a life which 
she might have ennobled, just snatched from her hand by death. 
“Fortunately,” she thought, “it was all natural and honorable. 
Outram had not gone down in disgrace, nor by his own hand, 
nor under dark circumstances. A sudden mountain squall, un- 
foreseen and unimagined; a frail boat; and that was all. At 
least, the lynx eyes of society could see nothing there. There 
could be no room for scorn in the pity that met her from so 
many eyes.” 

One thing seemed to embarrass her, as the evil day wore 
on towards night. She found that she never left her room, but 
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that dark Indian girl was somewhere in her path. In the cor- 
ridor, on the stairs, everywhere she went, there was that strange 
girl, sometimes playing with the children, sometimes alone and 
crooning some old Indian rhyme about her gods; sometimes 
knitting, as those dreadful ¢ricoteuses on their three-legged stools 
under the guillotine in the Terror; but always there, and always 
rolling round her great eyes, and letting them fall and burn on 
the white, beautiful face that was trying to conceal its grief. 
During the day Mabel became gradually uneasy. Towards 
night she became fascinated and alarmed. She didn’t know 
what to make of it. Once, in the course of the evening, she 
was coming down the stairs as Satara was going up. The latter 
stood aside and stared. A strong light fell from a window on 
the face of the girl. Mabel noticed that she looked old, strangely 
old—that she was a woman, although at a distance she seemed 
hardly more than a child. And there was always that strange, 
inquiring, half-triumphant stare, as of one who could be de- 
spised, but could not be put aside; as of one who seemed to 
claim a co-partnership in the agony of the woman, although 
her position would not allow her to presume to express it. 

As the evening advanced towards night, the idea sprang up 
in Mabel’s mind that in some mysterious manner this girl was 
connected with her husband’s death; and it was almost with a 
gasp of pain that she remembered the words: “ My ayah, too, 
was out for a walk, and came home drenched.” 

_ What could take that girl, who shivered under the sunshine, 
out under the evening’s chills ?. 

But then the idea of connecting her husband with the Indian 
servant was preposterous; and Mabel began to fear that, owing 
to sleeplessness and anxiety, perhaps her own imagination was 
conquering her reason. But there is that curious subter-reason, 
or intuition, or whatever you wish to call it, in some minds 
that anticipates all kinds of revelation, and jumps at its own 
conclusions with a sure and certain foot. And Mabel could not 
shake aside the fear that, if the mystery of her husband’s death 
were ever unraveled, it would be found that this girl was not 
altogether unconnected with it. 

Haunted by the thought, she was proceeding slowly up- 
stairs, just about eleven o’clock, when the oil-lamps in the 
hotel-corridor were about to be extinguished, when, on turn- 
ing a narrow step, she almost stumbled against the girl. She 
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drew back with a certain loathing, which the girl was not slow 
to notice; and just then a door opened on the next corridor, 
and a lady’s voice cried in a suppressed way: 

“Satara! Satara! be quick! The lights are being put out; 
and you must make your way back in the darkness!” 

Mabel clutched the balustrade with one hand, and placed 
the other over her beating heart, The girl saw the gesture and 
smiled, showing her white teeth, and also two deep lines around 
the mouth, which made her, to Mabel’s eyes, an old and hag- 
gard witch. 

She had barely strength to reach her room and fling her- 
self, in a kind of paralysis of fear, on an armchair. 

The next morning Maxwell had a tiny note to say that his - 
cousin had all preparations made for her journey to Killarney 
to catch the up-mail to Dublin. He promptly obeyed the 
summons, as all his arrangements had been made, merely warn- 
ing Darby that, as he valued his life and his future prosperity, 
he would keep a closed mouth about all that he had witnessed. 

They traveled by the stage-coach to Killarney, scarcely ex- 
changing a word by the way. And, without a word, Maxwell 
saw his cousin into her carriage, provided all necessaries for 
her personal comfort, ordered dinner at 6 P. M. in the dining- 
car, etc. Then, as he said “ Good-bye!” his eyes lingered a 
moment on the stony, impassive face. He was not surprised to 
see the tears silently gather and fall. And he knew that the 
tears of a proud woman are tragic tears. 

They never met again. 

After a few weeks of suffering, and longing once more to 
see the face of “ Bob,” “ poor Bob,” the old Major, half-petri- 
fied, was gathered unto his rest. 

Mabel went abroad. And, sometimes, in the great hotels 
at Vevay, Montreux, Cape Martin, etc., the guests amused them- 
selves by watching the stately, silent figure of the girl, whose 
hair was prematurely gray, and who walked so silently and 
gravely from the dining-room, never exchanging a word with 
themselves. And it helped to pass pleasantly the winter even- 
ings, when some one proposed, as a kind of charade, the con- 
jecture as to whether she “ had a story.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 











LIFE SKETCHES OF THE LATE FATHER WALWORTH. 


BY WALTER ELLIOTT, C.S.P. 


ATHER CLARENCE A. WALWORTH, an Amer- 
ican Tractarian convert, author, parish priest, and 
missionary to the faithful, distinguished advocate 
of civic reform, public-spirited citizen, and one 
of the original associates of Father Hecker in the 

formation of the Paulist community, has found a competent bi- 

ographer in his niece, Ellen H. Walworth.* 

She was closely associated with her uncle during many 
years of his later life, serving him as secretary in his literary 
labors, and alleviating the pains of a lingering illness extending 
over many years. She knew him perfectly, and at his death, 
in 1900, she was made custodian of all his papers. Since then 
she has been engaged in preparing this presentation of the prin- 
cipal events in his career and the interesting traits of his strongly 
marked character. 

Clarence Augustus Walworth was born in Plattsburg, N. Y., 
in 1820, his father being a distinguished lawyer, afterwards 
Chancellor of the then prevailing judicial system of the state. 
-The family on both sides was of the early Puritan stock of New 
England, and Clarence had, accordingly, a deeply religious na- 
ture; joined to the finest instinct of American freedom. Di- 
vine things were his absorbing topic of inquiry, even in child- 
hood and youth, especially after a religious experience during 
his course of study at Union College, Schenectady. But he 
did not at first think of entering the Protestant ministry, being 
destined by his father for his own profession. 

Accidental circumstances, such as neighborhood and acquain- 
tance, led young Walworth during his law studies to attend 
services at the Episcopalian Church in Albany. He soon asked 
for membership, and was confirmed by Bishop Onderdonk in 
1839. But this was by no means his initial movement into de- 
vout Protestantism, for he attributed his first deeper religious 
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feelings to a revival at Union College already alluded to. He 
afterwards wrote of it as follows: 


The ‘‘conversion’’ you speak of, which took place, as you 
remind me, when we were classmates at college, and listened 
to the preaching of Elder Knapp, the revivalist, is to me no 
**delusion.’’ I look back to it with pleasure, and hail it as a 
happy reality. That many delusions existed in my mind 
at that time is certain enough. But equally certain am I 
that a real, substantial, and lasting impression was made up- 
on me which changed the whole current of my life. 


Although he was destined for the law, and his education 
was chosen with that end in view, he was not fitted for it by 
nature. He loved, to be sure, the intellectual warfare incident 
to litigated law practice. His mind was inquiring, very active, 
accurate, as well as aggressive. Had he remained an attorney, 
he would no doubt have had a first-rate career, taking his placc 
among the foremost jury lawyers of America. But no cause, 
so he soon discovered, could deeply enlist his energies except 
it was plainly divine. He was naturally a leader of men, ra- 
ther than a manager of juries and a persuader of courts. Su- 
pernaturally he felt that God was surely drawing him closer to 
himself. He was leading him on and forming him for his sub- 
sequent vocation in the Catholic missionary priesthood. 

After passing the bar in Albany, in the summer of 1841, he 
went into the western part of the state to begin practice, and 
finally formed a partnership in the city of Rochester. Here he 
learned two things; one was that he could succeed at his pro- 
fession, and the other that his success left him vacant of real 
joy. He was, in the undercurrent of his thoughts, really ab- 
sorbed in religion, and must soon devote himself more entirely 
to God. 

The account of the decisive step, from a secular to a re- 
ligious career, he has thus given in one of his publications: 
“We were doing a good [law] business, and I liked my pro- 
fession well enough. But about that time my mind had been 
turned toward religion more steadfastly than ever before.” 
Opening his mind to his Episcopalian pastor, he declared his 
desire to devote himself wholly to a spiritual vocation, received 
a letter of recommendation, and, meeting no opposition from 
parents or friends, entered the General Theological Seminary 
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in New York in 1842. His relief at being now entirely ab- 
sorbed in devout exercises of heart and mind for God’s praise 
and man’s salvation, was always remembered gratefully. He 
threw himself into his tasks with his native ardor, and after- 
wards affirmed that his pleasure in them was supreme. 

But soon he felt the first tremors of the upheaval of Angli- 
canism, known as the Tractarian movement. He was among 
the earliest of those bright spirits in the American branch of 
the Episcopalian Church, who sought for apostolic ideals in that 
communion. Almost the first result was the invasion of a horde 
of ugly doubts about the genuineness of his Church’s catholic- 
ity. 

He was thrown into an agony of misgivings. He has left 
on record that at times he seemed wholly forsaken by God, and 
used to feel the full share of our Savior’s desolation on the 
Cross. Once, while suffering from this desolation of spirit, he 
rose at midnight from a sleepless couch, sank upon his knees, 
and exclaimed: ‘‘ My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me? ”’—promising, meanwhile, that if God would only show him 
what to do, he would do it, cost what it might. Many another 
honest soul has since then thus. struggled towards the light in 
that same institution, and not a few with the same result as in 
the case of young Walworth. Edgar P. Wadhams was associated 
with Walworth in the seminary, and shared all his mental trou- 
bles. Of course they sought advice, choosing those ministers 
whom they deemed the more spiritual and disinterested. But 
the young men’s consciences were too thoroughly aroused, their 
natures too upright, to be cured by remedies worse than their 
disease. Father Walworth afterwards said that all these restora- 
tives were reducible to three or four, such as: “ Take advice” ; 
‘‘Take orders”; ‘“ Take a parish”; “ Take a wife.” 

The reader is urged to peruse Father Walworth’s charming 
book, Reminiscences of Edgar P. Wadhams for a full account of 
this parting of the ways from Protestantism in their journey to 
the truth. Another book of his, Zhe Oxford Movement in 
America, is also of absorbing interest in this connection. Both 
abound in touches of fine humor, for these most earnest souls 
were driven back and forth on the most eccentric tides of 
humanity ; some heroes like themselves, many more time-servers 
or superficial characters. 

Walworth’s inclinations were even then towards community 
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life, as is shown by some curious experiments made before leav- 
ing Episcopalianism and while visiting with his friend in the 
country. Therefore, it is not surprising that when he made up 
his mind to become a Catholic, he chose the Redemptorists, in 
Third Street, New York City, as his instructors. And he was 
received by one of them into the Church, May 16, 1845. ‘The 
creed of Pius IV., he wrote at the time, sounded most musical- 
ly in his ears, and he took pleasure in repeating it very slowly 
and distinctly at the ceremony. This reminds us of Newman’s 
saying, that to him the Athanasian creed was always a most 
beautiful poem. Wadhams followed his friend into the Church 
soon after, and in later years he became first bishop of Ogdens- 
burg. His conversion was hastened, we may well imagine, by 
the following touching letter of farewell, written at the moment 
Walworth was starting from their place of sojourn in the country 
to enter the Church in New York: 


DEAR WADHAMS: In a few minutes I shall be gone, and, 
oh, it seems to me as if I were about to separate from every- 
thing I love; and my poor heart, faithless and unconscien- 
tious, wants to be left behind among the Protestants. I am 
not manly enough to make astout Catholic; but it is a great 
privilege to be a weak one. Well, do notforget me. Indeed, 
you cannot, you have been such a good, kind, elder brother 
to me, and would not be able if you tried toforget me. When 
hereafter you speak of me, speak freely of me, for truth’s sake, 
with all my taults; but when you think of me alone, try to 
forget all that is bad, for love’s sake, and although your im- 
agination should in this way create a different person, no 
matter, so you call it by my name. We have stormy times 
before us, dear Wadhams; but may God grant us the privilege 
to ride the storm fogether. Farewell until we meet again, and 
when and where shall we meet? ‘‘ Lead Thou us on! ’’ 

Cc. W. 


We must refer our readers to Miss Walworth’s volume for 
further details of the first era of her uncle’s Catholic life. He 
went to the Redemptorist novitiate, in Belgium, in company 
with James A. McMaster and Isaac T. Hecker, the latter hav- 
ing become a Catholic nearly a year before Walworth. Having 
made his vows, been ordained priest, and served a short time 
on the English missions, Father Walworth, again in company 
with Father Hecker, returned to America. Of the fifteen years 
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spent as a missionary, Redemptorist and Paulist, Father Wal- 
worth, looking back from extreme old age, said that they were 
the best work of his whole life, a life engaged in many other 
glorious undertakings for God and Holy Church. 

He was truly a great preacher of missions. The writer of 
this tribute to Walworth cannot number the times he has heard 
his preaching praised by men who had attended the old mis- 
sions. They praised him as a man of God who had rescued 
their souls from the pit of hell. Even yet we meet with very 
old men, who recall Walworth’s mission sermons with an awe 
and reverence that have not lessened in the lapse of over fifty 
years. 

Lately we met a nun, who told us of her father’s conversion 
to Catholicity. One evening he was passing by a Catholic 
church in Philadelphia, when he was brought toa stand by the 
sound of a preacher’s voice. It was so strong and sweet and 
moving, that though he could not catch a single distinct word, 
he was glad to stop and enjoy its mere music. “I will go in 
and listen to him,” he said to himself. He listened to Father 
Walworth preaching a mission sermon to a hushed congrega- 
tion of Catholics. ‘I will, I must, speak with that man,” he 
said. And so he at once sought an interview, and soon was 
placed under instruction. 

It was not God’s will that this powerful preacher and writer, 
and, let us add, this very devout priest, should cast his final 
lot with our Paulist community. But he ‘had an essential part 
to play in its origin, and, during the first seven or eight years, 
we might almost say that he was of real necessity to its exist- 
ence. The other Fathers loved him devotedly, and when severe 
illness and other causes brought about a separation, there never 
ensued the least estrangement of affection. He was charming 
company in the community, being of a sunny nature, a well- 
stored mind, deeply religious, and one of those open, candid 
characters that draw and hold men’s best loyalty of friendship. 

On leaving the Paulists he returned to his native diocese, 
and after serving a parish in Troy for a short time, was made 
pastor of St. Mary’s, in Albany, the mother church of the 
city and diocese. Father Walworth was a model parish priest. 
He was in very deed the shepherd who leadeth his sheep. As 
long as he could lift voice or pen, let any infidel proclaim his 
shameful lies at his peril in Albany. Father Walworth was 
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upon him the next morning in the newspapers, full of sound 
doctrine, power of reasoning, sarcasm, and perfect at-homeness 
with his readers, Christian or semi-Christian. Every fraud and 
villany knew him for its instant foe. The liquor men met him 
at every election; they attempted to turn to their vile profit 
the spokesman of civic decency and the priestly champion of | 
the holiness of the family life. 

The Episcopalian Bishop Doane, associated closely with Father 
Walworth in his struggles against the liquor power before the 
Legislature, says of him, that he rendered the best service to 
state and city in striking for the laws upon the subject of 
the drink-evil. Wise, moderate, temperate in principle, he 
was dauntless in assailing drunkenness, convivial habits, and 
the saloon. He met their effrontery with boldness, their cun- 
ning with candor and vigilance. Sometimes beaten by bribery, 
he was often victorious by the very shame which he heaped 
upon his adversaries—legislators who acted as attorneys for the 
very dregs of our degenerate classes. And what Catholic who 
knew Albany in those days, but felt proud of his religion, and 
thanked God for the great priest who thus interpreted his faith 
in the interests of the personal and public good of all citizens? 

But not only in refuting error and assailing vice was Father 
Walworth a model pastor. His zeal for Christian education 
was conspicuous and wisely directed. His dispensing of the 
word of God made old St. Mary’s the shrine of all who would 
be sure of the truth, spoken as eloquently as it was plainly. 
His care of the sick and of the poor was almost nervously de- 
voted and assiduous. His management of the finances of a 
down-town decadent parish was both thrifty and enterprising 
and highly successful. And by no means least in his praise as 
a pastor, is the testimony of the long line of priests who were 
by turns his assistants, and who, both by their successful careers 
and edifying lives, and by their burning words of eulogy, 
have spoken their gratitude for the training he gave them in 
their holy ministry. 

It pleased God that this most aggressive spirit should be 
duly tried in the quiet virtue of patience. For several years 
before his death he was afflicted by almost total blindness, 
For several months of his last illness he was also stone deaf. 
And for some weeks preceding his happy passage to eternity 
he was deprived of the power of speech. 
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In all this trial he was the same powerful Walworth as ever 
before, cheery and humorous in conversation while his tongue 
obeyed him, and tull of views and opinions on current affairs, 
ever and again adverting to religious topics. 

In his interior soul there reigned a deep calm. How glad 
he must have been in his blindness of his full knowledge of 
Holy Scripture, whose glorious sentences spoke for God by the 
instinct of a devout memory; how glad of the memory of 
many years of daily Mass, offered in humble love of Jesus 
Crucified; how glad of his well-loved friends in heaven, the 
Mother of God and all the angels and saints, who doubtless 
often communed with him in the long hours of his unbroken 
darkness. We know not if he ever considered his own deserv- 
ings; but surely he must have thanked the Holy Ghost in all 
sincerity for the grace of treading under foot his youthful am- 
bition, joining a Church despised by all his friends and asso- 
ciates, burying himself in a religious order wholly foreign—in 
their eyes—to every American sentiment. And then the toil- 
some years of those heroic missions, the fiery eloquence that 
consumed his vitality whilst it lit up the fires of penance in 
so many thousands of wretched sinners; the weary, dragging 
trial of the confessional, often from ten to twelve hours daily, 
when, by his priestly words, the very sewers of hell were made 
clean by the waters of heavenly peace; the cheerless journeys 
back and forth over pioneer America; and finally the steadfast 
devotedness for a whole generation to the multiform, respon- 
sible cares of a city parish. 

May his strong, gentle soul rest in peace! 
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IN MISS FELICIA’S GARDEN. 


BY CHRISTIAN REID. 


HT was a charming place, this old garden of Miss 
m Felicia Ravenel, with its hedges of box, its for- 
mal flower-beds, its wealth of roses and flowering 
shrubs, its green stretches of turf, its old sun-dial 
with the Latin motto, and its quaint cedar sum- 
mer-house, as carefully clipped and trimmed as when first con- 
structed in the early years of the. nineteenth century. There 
had been periods during its long existence when the garden had 
been very much out of fashion, and therefore very disapprov- 
ingly regarded by the large class to whom whatever is unfash- 
ionable is anathema, periods when Miss Felicia had been earn- 
estly advised to uproot the great box hedges and replace them 
with borders of flaunting new plants. But Miss Felicia was 
happily a born conservative, and she held fast to every shrub 
of the old garden where she had grown up, and where the ro- 
mance of her life had been played. It had been rather a sad 
romance, but nevertheless, or perhaps the more, Miss Felicia 
clung to its memory. 

She was a beautiful woman still, for all her fifty years, with 
her graceful figure, her clear-cut features, her lustrous dark eyes, 
and the aristocratic air of her whole personality. And her 
beauty being thus, like Olivia’s, “i’ the grain’’ and warranted 
to bear wind and weather, she had the look of a grand duchess, 
even if she was wearing a cotton frock and gardening gloves. 
Attired in this manner, she was clipping away at a rosebush 
with a large pair of shears one morning in May, when a girl, 
with a striking likeness to herself, entered the garden, and rush- 
ing up to her eagerly embraced her. 

“Fay!” she exclaimed, as in her surprise she dropped the 
shears, ‘where do you come from?” 

“From home, Aunt Felicia,” the girl replied, as she kissed 
her. ‘I have run away.” 

“You have—?” Miss Felicia gasped. 
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“Run away,” the newcomer repeated distinctly. ‘‘ Of course 
you are shocked, but equally of course you know why I have 
done it.” 

“Yes, I suppose I know”; Miss Felicia answered. She 
looked at the girl and shook her head, half-sadly, half-severely. 
“You are a bad child, Fay!” 

“You don’t think that, Aunt Felicia—I’m sure you don’t!” 
Fay pleaded. Then she threw her arms again around the other. 
“Sit down and let us talk about it,” she cried. ‘I’ve come 
to you for sympathy and—help.” 

‘Sympathy in abundance you shal] have,” Miss Felicia said, 
as they walked over to a garden-seat under a climbing rose and 
sat down; “but the only help I can offer you is the help to 
do what is right.” 

“And that is—?” 

‘*To go back home quickly, like a good daughter.” 

“You know what that means,” Fay said, fixing her with 
bright eyes. ‘It means submitting to my father’s arbitrary com- 
mand and giving up Geoffrey Brett.” 

If Miss Felicia shrank a_ little at the sound of that name, 
there was no outward sign of it. She simply said: ‘Your fa- 
ther has a right to your obedience, Fay.” 

“The right to my obedience within reasonable bounds, yes” ; 
the girl returned, “‘ but not when he asks what is unreasonable 
and tyrannical.” 

- 6 Fay ! ” 

“Oh, let us speak plainly, Aunt Felicia! Do you think I 
don’t know the old story of how you gave up the other Geof- 
frey Brett—my Geoffrey’s father—because your family refused 
to allow you to marry him, on account of a century-old feud? 
I have burned with sympathy and indignation for you as long 
as I can remember; and I always said to myself that 7 would 
never be coerced in such a manner. So when I met Geoffrey 
Brett I regarded him with more interest than I might otherwise 
have done, because of your romance with his father, and I soon 
found that there had been very good reason for that romance. 
If Geoffrey Brett, the elder, was half as charming as Geoffrey 
Brett, the younger, Aunt Felicia, I don’t—I really don’t see how 
you ever gave him up!” 

“If Geoffrey Brett, the younger, is half what his father was,” 
Miss Felicia said, as she glanced around the garden where a 
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gullant young figure had once walked with her amid the roses 
of a long vanished May, ‘‘I do not wonder that you think so, 
Fay.” 

“And, therefore, I am quite determined,” the girl went on, 
that I will be wiser than you were, that I will assert my right 
to my own individuality, my own life; and that I will not give 
up happiness when it is offered to me because my father de- 
mands an obedience which I should regard as submission to 
tyranny.” 

“That is the modern creed,” Miss Felicia said quietly, “‘ but 
it isn’t the creed in which I was brought up, you know.” 

“Oh, I know!” The bright young eyes swept the garden 
enclosure in eloquent commentary. ‘“‘ You were brought up to 
accept whatever was laid on you, to obey ali commands, how- 
ever arbitrary, and to sacrifice the happiness of your whole life, 
rather than revolt against the authority of your parents.” 

‘“*I should put it differently.” Miss Felicia’s tones were clear 
and sweet and a little proud. “I was trained to believe that 
there were certain obligations higher than that of following 
one’s own will and seeking one’s own happiness, obligations of 
honor and respect due to one’s parents, of loyalty to one’s fam- AF 
ily traditions, and of the necessity of bearing whatever burdens, 
or making whatever sacrifices, are demanded in the name of 
duty.”’ 

“It is a fine doctrine,” Fay admitted, “and you are a fine 
product of it. There’s something wonderfully exquisite about 
you—like the perfume of your own roses—but, nevertheless, my 
whole soul rises in revolt against the doctrine, and your life 
which is the consequence of it. I mever expect to understand 
how you could let yourself be browbeaten into giving up the 
man you loved because your family disapproved of him.” 
| Again Miss Felicia corrected her. “You choose your terms 
| badly,” she said. ‘‘I was not browbeaten in the least. But 
when I found that I had to choose between seeking happiness |. 
in my own way, at the cost of wounding and alienating those 
whom I loved and who had a right to my obedience, or yield- 
ing my own wishes—” 

“Why, you just immolated yourself on the family altar,” 
Fay interrupted. “And not only yourself, but Geoffrey Brett 
also. Now you had a right, perhaps, to sacrifice your own life, 
but not his.” 
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Miss Felicia looked at the speaker with an expression in 
her beautiful dark eyes which clutched at the girl’s heartstrings. 

“‘I did not sacrifice Geoffrey Brett’s life,” she said. ‘‘ He 
married within a year.” 

“Oh!” Fay cried, “but every one knows—” 

Miss Felicia’s glance stopped her. 

“‘ His wife had a very unfortunate disposition,” she said, “‘ and 
I fear there is no doubt that she did not make him happy. 
But there are other, there are even better, things than happi- 
ness in the world, Fay. I have been glad to hear that he 
bore with her admirably, and that even she, before she died, 
acknowledged his wonderful kindness, forbearance, and consid- 
eration. Our great work in life is character-building, dear, and 
I cannot tell you what a comfort it has been to me to believe 
that the difficult discipline of his married life perhaps wrought 
better results for Geoffrey Brett than if he had been happy 
—with me.” 

‘“‘That,” Fay declared, “is impossible; for the man who 
missed spending his life with you missed not only happiness 
but the most inspiring influence. The only trouble is that your 
ideals are too high. You have given up your own happiness 
to them, and you would make me give up mine if I allowed 
myself to listen to you. But I can’t—I won’t!” She shook 
her head mutinously. ‘Sacrifice and renunciation don’t appeal 
to me, Aunt Felicia.” 

“They don’t appeal to any of us,” Miss Felicia told her 
gently. ‘‘ But the power to make them is the test of charac- 
ter. You will make them if they are required.” 

“No, Aunt Felicia.” 

“Yes, Fay. Listen to me now. You have been a head- 
strong, undutiful child, not only refusing obedience to your fa- 
ther, but absolutely defying him in the manner in which you 
have left home—” 

“I’ve come to you—there’s no harm in that.” 

‘Speak the truth, Fay. Have you only come to me?” 

A quick flush rose into the girl’s face. 

**Well—no’”’; she admitted. “I wrote to Geoffrey Brett to 
meet me here. I thought that perhaps you would be glad to 
help us; and if I could be married in the old Ravenel home, 
with your sanction, it—it wouldn’t be like an elopement.” 
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There was something of indignation, as well as of reproach, 
in the eyes which looked at the speaker now. 

“In other words, you thought I would help you to doa 
disgraceful thing,” Miss Felicia said severely. ‘‘No; the Rav- 
enel roof shelters no runaway daughter, Fay.” 

Fay rose to her feet—disappointment and anger struggling 
together on her face. ‘Then I—I’ll go to Geoffrey,” she said. 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” her aunt replied. She 
drew the girl down beside her again. ‘“‘ You did not let me 
finish,” she said. ‘I was going to tell you that, although you 
have been such a disobedient child, your father has written me 
that he puts your love affair into my hands, and allows me to 
give or withhold consent to your marrying Geoffrey Brett.” 

“Oh, Aunt Felicia!” The girl fell to kissing her raptur- 
ously. “ Then, of course, you will be glad to make us happy.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that,’’ Miss Felicia said, smiling a 
little sadly. ‘‘ I may call upon you to show the mettle of your 
courage, your power to make a sacrifice if necessary—” 

“But it zsv’¢ necessary! Haven’t you just said that my 
father has practically consented ?” 

“No; I only said that he has left the responsibility of con- 
senting to me; and my consent depends on—do you know what, 
Fay ?” 

The girl mutely shook her head. 

“On Governor Brett’s consent, my dear. This, as you 
probably know, he has explicitly and, I am sorry to add, in- 
sultingly refused. In a letter to your father he says that since 
in times past the Ravenels declined to accept him as a husband 
for one of their daughters, he can only suppose that if they 
are now willing to accept his son for another, it is owing to 
the fact that he has won great wealth, while the Ravenels have 
lost almost all theirs. He therefore begs to decline the alliance, 
and adds that he has informed his son that if he persists in 
marrying Miss Ravenel he will never inherit any part of his 
fortune.” 

“Oh!” Fay’s eyes blazed. ‘And this is your Geoffrey 
Brett—the man you loved, Aunt Felicia?” 

“This,” Miss Felicia said, “is the Geoffrey Brett whom long- 
cherished resentment and too much association with the vulgar 
side of worldly prosperity have made. And so the case stands 
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thus, Fay—you may call yourself as modern and as independ- 
ent as you will, but I am sure you can’t disown the traditions 
of self-respect and pride that make it impossible for you to 
enter a family, the head of which has refused to receive you, 
and to condemn the man you love to poverty, as well as to 
alienation from his father.” 

With a very pale face the girl looked at the speaker. ‘‘ Aunt 
Felicia!” she gasped appealingly. 

Miss Felicia took both her hands. “Fay,” she said, “ you 
will not disappoint me?” 

It was as if a spark of fire went out from her soul to kin- 
dle the spirit of the other. Fay lifted her head. “No”; she 
replied, ‘I won’t disappoint you. I will not marry Geoffrey 
Brett unless his father consents.” 

Miss Felicia leaned forward and kissed her. ‘I was sure of 
you,” she said simply. ‘‘ And now tell me, is Geoffrey Brett— 
your Geoffrey Brett—in town?” 

“Geoffrey Brett, who isn’t to be mine any longer, is no 
doubt in town, though I haven’t seen him,” Fay answered. “It 
was arranged that we should both come here to-day; but I 
couldn’t tell by what train I would arrive, and besides I didn’t 
want him to meet me in public. So I sent a note from the 
station to his hotel, making an appointment to meet him to- 
night—in your garden.” 

“ Fay!” 

“T thought,” Fay said with something between a sob anda 
laugh, “that it would be delightfully romantic and appropriate 
for a Felicia Ravenel and a Geoffrey Brett to meet again in 
this old garden; and—and—oh, Aunt Felicia, dow you must 
have suffered! And how can I—how can I ever give up my 
Geoffrey ?” 

The bright head went down in the elder woman’s lap, and 
while the sobs overpowered the laughter, Miss Felicia looked 
around the garden, which had heard such sobs before, with a 
glance which said many things. Then she bent over the weep- 
ing girl. 

“Fay,” she said gently, “have courage, dear. Suffering 
passes after a while and leaves things behind it which are worth 
gaining, worth learning at any cost. I, who have suffered, as- 
sure you of this. I am glad that you have responded, as I 
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thought you would, to the appeal I have made to you, but I 
promise you that I will spare no effort to gain happiness for you 
if it can be gained—” 

Fay lifted her tear-stained face proudly. “There is no ef- 
fort possible, Aunt Felicia,” she said, “least of all for you.” 

“There may be one,” Miss Felicia answered. ‘‘ Let the ap- 
pointment you have made to meet your lover in the garden 
here to-night remain unrevoked. When he comes I will meet 
him, and then—well, then we shall see.” 


The roses, the syringa, and the honeysuckle were filling the 
soft night air with almost overpowering perfume, and the young 
May moon was hanging in silver beauty in a hyacinth sky, 


_ when a man’s figure stopped at the gate half-hidden in the 


hedge which bordered the Ravenel garden. Almost unconscious- 
ly his fingers sought a familiar latch, while he had an odd sen- 
sation of stepping back across the gulf a quarter of a century 
and finding his youth waiting for him amid the flowering sweet- 
ness of the garden within the green enclosure. He hesitated 
an instant, then, with an impatient gesture, opened the gate and 
entered. 

How familiar it all was!—and how unchanged! As he 
glanced around he felt as if he were welcomed on every side 
by old friends, who stretched out cordial hands of greeting to 
him. The tall green hedges, the great flowering shrubs, the 
climbing roses—how piercingly full of recollection they all were, 
and how he could see Felicia, in her princess-like beauty and 
grace, coming to meet him down the rose-arched path! He for- 
got what had brought him there, forgot that he had come to re- 
pay his old suffering by making another suffer, to offer scorn 
where he had been scorned. He could only think of the Felicia 
whom he had loved so well and never forgotten, because she was 
not of the order of women whom men can forget. 

And then, as if in a dream, he saw Felicia herself coming 
to meet him—with her delicate beauty untouched, so it seemed, 
by time. He caught his breath. Had the years indeed rolled 
back and youth returned to him and to her? As she advanced 
and saw the tall figure awaiting her she too paused and uttered 
a low exclamation. ‘‘ Geoffrey!” she cried—or, rather, breathed. 

At the sound of that voice he stepped forward, and the next 
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instant her hands were in his. “ Felicia!’’ he said; and so they 
stood, for a silent minute, looking at each other in the white 
moonlight. Then the man spoke again: 

“Am I dreaming?” he asked. “It seems incredible that I 
really find you here unchanged, in this old garden where we 
used to meet, and out of which I was cast as Adam out of 
Paradise. Felicia, have we died?—And is this heaven in the 
guise of earth?” 

“No, Geoffrey”; the sweet tones for which his ears had so 
often thirsted answered him, “we have not died; and this is 
surely not heaven, for heaven holds no bitterness; and you— 
why are you here?” 

He dropped her hands and drew back a step. 

“You are right,” he said in a changed voice. “I am here 
because of bitterness. I have come in place of another Geoffrey 
—a letter intended for him was by mistake delivered to me—to 
meet another Felicia, and repay the old scorn—” 

She interrupted him. ‘‘Was there ever scorn?” she asked. 

‘Not from you, never from you,” he answered quickly, 

“but from others, yes. And so I have grasped the means of 
retaliation. As the Ravenels once refused alliance with me, so 
I now refuse alliance with them; and I am here to-night to 
tell the girl who bade my son meet her that if she marries him 
she will marry a man who has cut himself off from his family, 
even as your family once told you.” 
“Yes”; Miss Felicia said gently, “I see. And as you came 
to meet the other Felicia, so I came to meet the other Geoffrey 
and tell him—well, never mind what I meant to tell him! For, 
instead of what we intended, fate has set us two once more face 
to face, and I think it wil] be well that we shall tell each other 
how life has gone with us in the long years since we parted. 
Come—here is our old seat.” 

She walked, as she spoke, over to the bench where she had 
sat with Fay a few hours earlier, and with a gesture of her 
hand summoned the man to a seat beside her. When he sat 
down she turned her beautiful eyes on him in an intent regard. 

“You have changed very much,” she said, ‘‘but I should 
have known you anywhere.” 

“ And you have changed hardly at all,” he answered, devour- 
ing her with his sombre gaze. ‘It is as if one of the roses of 
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that long past spring had been laid away and had never faded, 
only gained a deeper sweetness from time, which robs most things 
of sweetness. In God’s name, Felicia, how have you done it?” 

“If I have done it,” she answered, “it has been by putting 
away from me everything which was not sweet, all memories of 
bitterness, all vain and enervating regrets for happiness which 
was denied. It is because I have lived like the roses, to which 
you are kind enough to liken me, in the sunshine, and tried to 
give a little of it back in fragrance.” 

‘*A little!” he murmured. “A little!” 

** You see,” she went on, “I could not do great things like 
you, neither serve the state in public life, nor accumulate wealth 
in enterprises which have enriched many beside yourself. But 
I have watched your success from afar, and been proud and 
glad of it.” 

** Success!” he repeated—and in his voice now was a great 
bitterness. ‘‘Do you know that what you call success has been 
to me little more than failure, because it has never given me 
one hour of satisfaction? Believe me or not, but since I left 
this garden in rage and disappointment, when you told me that, 
being forced to choose between your family and me, you chose 
your family, I have never known what happiness means.” 

Then said Miss Felicia to him, as she had said to the girl 
who sat beside her in the morning: ‘There are better things 
than happiness in the world, Geoffrey. The anger with which 
you left me was very sad; but perhaps it was a goad to make 
you accomplish things which you might else have left unac- 
complished.” 

“‘It was certainly that,” he agreed. “I had not only to 
forget my suffering and to forget you—for which purpose I 
plunged into work and gave myself hardly a moment in which 
to think—but I had also to fulfil my determination to make 
the Ravenels regret what they had done. I swore not only to 
rise so high that they would recognize the mistake they had 
made, but to gain power by which to injure them as they had 
injured me. And I have accomplished all that I promised 
myself. I have risen high, I have had power more than once 
to shut your brother out from political and business combina- 
tions which would have meant greater worldly prosperity for 
him had he been allowed to enter them—” 
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“Yes”; she assented quietly, “‘I have heard him speak of 
that. ‘Brett never forgets,’ he said. ‘I can always count on 
him as an implacable foe.’” 

‘‘ And then,” Brett went on, “my son came one day and 
told me that he wished to marry Felicia Ravenel.” He paused 
a moment. “I can never tell you what I felt when I heard 
that name. All the past rushed back on me, and I saw that 
fate had given me my chance to strike a last blow. So I told 
him that I would never consent to such a marriage, and that 
if he persisted I should cut him off not only from association 
with me, but from any share in my fortune.” 

“Well?” Miss Felicia’s tone implied that there was no 
finality in this. 

“ Then ”’—was it anger or was it pride in the father’s tone? 
—‘‘he told me that his word was given, and that while he was 
sorry to grieve and alienate me, he was bound, as man and as 
gentleman, to stand by it. There the matter rested, until I 
learned yesterday that he had left for this place. I followed, 
determined that the Ravenels should at least know my exact 
position, and when I reached my hotel, a note was put into 
my hands—a note which bade Geoffrey Brett be in the garden 
here to-night to meet Felicia Ravenel.” 

“And so, without any arrangement of yours or ian? the 
woman beside him said, “ Geoffrey Brett and Felicia Ravenel 
have met to-night. Do you think that it has been for nothing ? 
-—or to give you an opportunity to express bitterness and re- 
pay, as you put it, scorn for scorn? No; I am quite sure 
that it was for something much better. It was, perhaps, that 
I might tell you that in the years since we parted I have 
learned a great deal in the garden here, where I have chiefly 
spent my life. And the best thing which I have learned is 
that strength comes from suffering and renunciation. It is like 
the pruning of the rose-trees, One cuts them back severely, 
and for a time their bloom appears to be thwarted and stunted, 
but afterwards there comes the fuller, the more perfect, bloom- 
ing. When I gave you up I seemed to cut away all the better 
part of myself, all the leafage and the flower of life; but you 
never understood that the force compelling me to this was not 
hate—but love.” 

**Love, Felicia?” 
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“ Love, Geoffrey—the love which has its deep root in the 
beginning of our lives. My mother was slowly dying of a 
lingering disease, and it was for me to choose whether I would 
leave her to a sadness and desolation which would surely 
shorten her already short days, or whether I would surrender 
my own happiness to stay with her and brighten her life to 
its end. Geoffrey,’—her voice was very solemn in its sweet- 
ness now—‘“I cannot express how earnestly I thanked God, 
after she died blessing me, that I had had the strength to 
choose as I did, and to send—yes, to send even you away.” 

“And you did not think of me/” he cried in quick re- 
proach. ‘‘ You may have risen to heaven through your sacri- 
fice, but I sank down almost to hell. For, determined that you 
should think I had forgotten you, I married a woman whom— 
God forgive me!—I did not love, and life with her—ah, I can- 
not speak of what life with her was!” 

“I can speak, though,” Miss Felicia said gently. “ Life 
with her was a discipline of the soul in which you bore your- 
self so bravely, so well, that all the world spoke of it. Do 
you think I was not proud of that? And although I care less 
for the honor and wealth you have gained, I recognize what 
great power for good these things give you, and I think you 
would hardly have gained them in such full measure if you 
had been what is called a happier—that is, a more satisfied and 
contented man.” 

“You are right,” he said with something like wonder. ‘It 
was the unhappiness of my life, the emptiness of my home, the 
gnawing unrest at my heart, which drove me into action and 
developed all my powers. But at what a cost it has been 
gained—your sweetness and my success! Ah, Felicia, do you 
remember how I used to read Browning to you? There are 
some lines which always haunt me, when I think how much 
we have missed. For, whatever we have accomplished— 


*** Each life’s unfulfilled, you see 
It hangs still, patchy and scrappy: 
We have not sighed deep, laughed free, 
Starved, feasted, despaired—been happy.’”’ 


“ That is true,” she assented with a sigh. ‘‘ We have missed 
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much—who knows it better than I? But we must balance loss 
with gain. You have quoted one verse of our old, much-loved 
Browning. Let me quote another—one which I have said to 
myself many times during these long, lonely years: 


‘*¢Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand, but go! 
Be our joys three parts pain ! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang: dare. 
Never grudge the throe!’”’ 


“Felicia!’”’ he said, as the exquisite tones sank over the 
last words. And then again, ‘‘ Oh, Felicia!” 

Her hand fell on his. ‘‘ Geoffrey,”’ she said, “‘we needed— 
be sure we needed that earth’s smoothness should have been 
turned rough for us. But is there need that, through the 
memory of that past bitterness, we should turn it rough for 
others? Should we not rather thank God if, from what we 
have suffered, we are enabled to smooth, rather than to roughen, 
other paths—especially the paths of those we love?” 

He rose to his feet. ‘‘Where is—the other Felicia?’ he 
said. ‘‘I want to ask her if she will do my son the honor of 
marrying him.” 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC LIBRARY. 


BY JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 


NOTABLE and promising effort, on a large 
scale, to place at the disposal of English-speak- 
ing Catholics, who have intellectual interests, 
books combining a spirit of faith with the graces 
of literature or the fullness of scholarship, is the 
series which has been started by Messrs. Kegan Paul, under 
the editorship of the Rev. Dr. Wilhelm. The antidote for the 
pernicious influence exerted by means of books of all sorts of 
anti-Catholic and anti-Christian principles, opinions, estimates 
of life, and ways of thought on all serious subjects, is to op- 
pose to this literature another that will present Catholic ideals 
in such living, attractive form as will enlist attention and com- 
mand respect. 

The present series promises to offer the best results of the 
labors of competent scholars, in every language and in every 
branch of study, that are judged helpful towards promoting 
religious growth in cultured men and women. The volumes 
which form the first fruits of this enterprise are varied in char- 
acter and indicate a high general standard of excellence. They 
are translations from the French. 

The initial number is the first volume of Abbé Jacquier’s 
History of the Books of the New Testament.* It opens with a 
general introduction to the chronology and language of the 
New Testament; and then proceeds to a close and critical 
study of the epistles of St. Paul from the historical point of 
view. 

In the other volumes of this work he takes up the remain- 
ing books according to their probable dates: The Synoptic 
Gospels; The Acts of the Apostles; The Catholic Epistles; 
and The Johannine Writings. The author has already acquired 
for himself a high reputation for erudition and acumen. He 
approaches his subject with all the knowledge that is to be 





* History of the Books of the New Testament. By E. Jacquier. Authorized Translation 
from the French by Rev. J. Duggan. Vol. I. London: Kegan Paul; New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 
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gained from the study of contemporary scholars, which he em- 
ploys with sobriety and due attention to the rights of Catholic 
tradition. The present translation will, we have no doubt, be 
welcomed in our seminaries; and it is to be hoped that the 
editor of the Catholic International Library will have the en- 
tire work of the Abbé Jacquier translated in due time. 

The next volume of the Library that claims our attention 
just now is a translation of M. Paul Allard’s Lectures on the 
Martyrs.* A notice of the original appeared not very long 
ago in these pages. In ten masterly lectures the distinguished 
historian, together with a brief sketch of the spread of Christian- 
ity in the Roman empire, discusses the character of the anti- 
Christian legislation, the causes of the persecutions, the number 
and social standing of the martyrs, the methods of procedure, 
and the moral worth of the martyrs’ testimony to the truth of 
Christianity. M. Allard’s strength lies in the fact that he is 
indefatigable in the collection of evidence, and offers none that 
is not well established. In his hands the martyrs of the early 
Church become a formidable obstacle to those who would re- 
duce Christianity to the level of a mere natural religion. 

Another historical volume is a translation of M. Louis de 
Combes’ fine study on the finding of the true cross by St. 
Helena.t The author first identifies, as thoroughly as possible, 
the various places connected with the Via Dolorosa, the Passion, 
and the Burial of our Lord. He then considers the question, 
upon which the Gospel gives not a hint, of what became of 
the instruments of the Passion. He gleans whatever light he 
can from Jewish and Roman customs, regarding the burial of 
the cross; and discusses the fate of the holy places from the 
time of our Lord till the beginning of the fourth century. 

The history of St. Helena, the early life of Constantine, 
and the political and warlike events which led to his becoming 
the master of Rome, are related with little regard to some of 
the venerable legends that have grown up around these sub- 
jects. M. de Combes’ estimate of Constantine is in contrast 
with some of the ancient eulogies of the liberator of Chris- 
tianity. 

* Ten Lectures on the Martyrs. By Paul Allard. Authorized Translation by Luigi 
Cappadelta. London: Kegan Paul; New York: Benziger Brothers. 


t The Finding of the Cross. By Louis de Combes. Authorized Translation by O. L. 
Dessoulavy. London: Kegan Paul; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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Being more of a man of the world, Constantine did not, 
like Clovis, immediately solicit baptism; he feared that by 
doing so he might curtail his freedom. So long as his 
mother lived, his sympathies were with the Orthodox, but 
after her death he turned to the Arians. He never yielded 
up his heart to God, but strove to repay the debt he owed Him 
by his munificence towards the Church; he lived to learn to 
what an end a Catechumen who resists the call of grace 
must inevitably come; he never was a great Christian, but 
he remained to the end a careful politician and patron of re- 
ligion. 


M. de Combes tells the story of the discovery of the 
cross; and meets the various objections that have been made 
to it from those of the Centuriators of Magdeburg to those of 
M. Paul Lejay. He enters at considerable length into the 
claims of the relics which are preserved in Treves, to which 
city, the story goes, they were given by St. cae who was 
deeply attached to it. 

M. de Combes’ verdict is altogether adverse to the claims 
advanced for the relics. There is nothing to show, he says, 
that the Holy Coat of Treves is Christ’s tunic—“ it has no pre- 
scriptive right to this title, the brief which accompanies it is 
worthless, and, speaking generally, there is no argument what- 
ever in its favor.” But, he holds, there is reason to believe that 
it was a gift of Helena, and was, probably, an article of dress 
belonging to some early martyr. It is gratifying to see that 
the editor has paid his prospective readers the compliment of 
carefully preserving in the English versions of the above studies 
the footnotes, references, and bibliographies of the originals. 

Turning to another trio of the series, we are brought to an- 
other age, and invited to observe different manifestations of the 
same spirit. Probably to ninety-nine out of every hundred 
English-speaking persons the court of Louis XV. of France is 
but a synonym for shameless profligacy. Yet in that debauched 
society, in the very family of the monarch, the queen herself 
remained a model of Christian virtue; while, for many years, 
her youngest daughter, in secret, nourished the hope of conse- 
crating herself to God in the religious lite; and at length she 
realized her heart’s desire by entering a Carmelite convent, in 
which for many years she rigorously submitted to the austere 
rule of St. Teresa. 
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The story of Madame Louise of France, in religion Sister 
Thérese of St. Augustine, with its contrast between the extreme 
situations filled successively by the heroine, carries with it a 
power for edification more forcible, at least as far as persons of 
the world are concerned, than the lives of many religious women 
whose sanctity was greater than her own. Her life has been 
written, recently, in French by two biographers, Geoffrey de 
Grandmaison and Léon de la Briére. The work of the latter* 
has been selected for translation into English by the editor of 
the present series; though, in our judgment, it is in many re- 
spects inferior to the former biography. It is less systematic 
and full, more sketchy, and much less successful in conveying 
a just idea of the character of the subject. M. de la Briére 
too, unlike M. de Grandmaison, dispenses himself, almost en- 
tirely, from references and footnotes that would be necessary to 
justify some of his statements and judgments. However, his 
biography is an eminently readable book, and deserves a wel- 
come in its English dress. 

Under the rather indefinite title of Sursum Corda t we have 
a collection of intimate letters written to her family and friends 
by a lady of rank who, after the death of her husband, and while 
still young, became a Sister of Charity. The letters are pre- 
ceded by an exquisite sketch of the lady, written by her brother, 
Baron Leopold de Fischer, who, we believe, is a Protestant, as 
was his sister up till the time of her husband’s death. 

' Blanche Marie de Fischer was born in 1856 of an ancient 
patrician family of Switzerland. In 1875 she married the Count 
de Saint-Martial, and coming to live in France she fell under 
Catholic influences in her husband’s family. Lively and accom- 
plished, she threw herself with zest into all the gaiety and ele- 
gance of aristocratic life. On the death of her husband, in 1886, 
she became a Catholic. Soon after this event a note of weari- 
ness with the vanities of the world, and a desire to seek, not 
happiness, but peace in self-immolation rings in her letters. 
To her mother she writes: 


Alas, suffering is the universal law of this world, from 
which none can escape, and if we take the trouble to reflect 


* Madame Louise de France. By Léon de la Briére. Authorized Translation by Meta 
and Mary Brown. London: Kegan Paul; New York: Benziger Brothers. 

t Sursum Corda. Letters of the Countess of Saint-Martial, in religion Sister Blanche. Au- 
thorized Translation from the French, London: Kegan Paul; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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on the matter, we get to understand that this must be so. 
Consequently, it is better to accept it willingly, and thus to 
acquire merit. If our Calvary raises us to heaven, it is be- 
cause of our sacrifice, rather than our anguish; it is not the 
suffering undergone, but the suffering which has been freely 
accepted; it is the willing resignation in sorrow. . . . 
But one step more, and we reach the point where the soul 
seeks to suffer, and this is the characteristic of noble and 
generous souls. But this degree of virtue is rare, although 
we all groan beneath the weight of the crosses, more or less 
heavy, which are laid upon us, and of which, sooner or later, 
we understand the utility. 


Soon after the date of this letter she writes as a postulant 
from a hospital in Turin, where she had joined the Sisters of 
Charity: 

The other day, when passing in front of a window, I saw 
myself for the first time in my new costume, and, doubtless by 
the law of contrasts, my thoughts reverted to the fancy ball 
when I was dressed as a lady’s maid in the time of Louis 
XV.; this was ten years ago, and then every one compli- 
mented me in madrigals on my small waist. How astonished 
these fine coxcombs would be if they saw me in my sack. It 
does not matter, I am not yet an ideal Sister of Charity, who 
must be as long as she is broad ; however, I do what I can to 
get a square waist, and wear my habit very loosely. It I act 
this new part, as I acted in the drawing-room in private the- 
atricals, I think I shall please God, and that will not be so 
critical as an audience composed of pretended friends. 


The correspondence, dated in the earlier years from Italy, 
afterwards chiefly from France, continues till 1899, when Sister 
Blanche died suddenly while bearing on her shoulders the cares, 
great and small, of a large house of refuge not far from Paris. 
Her letters, always cheerful and sometimes touched with deli- 
cate humor, afford intimate glimpses of the life of a Sister of 
Charity, with its constant sacrifice, its varied programme of well- 
doing, its trials, and its occasional innocent distractions. Sister 
Blanche’s letters, too, show that in the heart of the religious 
woman complete consecration may exist along with the tender- 
est affection for family and friends. 

This is a book eminently suitable to remove from ill-informed 
minds commonplace prejudices against convent life. 
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“Has any one ever wondered what passes in the heart and 
mind of a blind girl of twenty who enters a convent?” Most 
of our readers, probably, would find themselves prompted to 
answer this question by another: ‘‘Do blind girls of twenty 
enter a convent?” or, “Is there any religious order of wo- 
men which the blind may enter?” The History of the Blind 
Sisters of St. Paul*—in many respects a remarkable book, 
written by a blind man—opens with the above question, and 
is a long, eloquent answer to the others. 

The author, an accomplished scholar, lost his eyesight at the 
age of nineteen. For twenty years and upwards he has de- 
voted himself to the blind. He founded for their welfare a 
flourishing society, of which he is secretary; he edits two news- 
papers for the blind; and his principal work—for he has writ- 
ten several—Zes Aveugles par un Aveugle, was crowned by the 
French Academy. Before entering on his task of historian, M. 
de Sizeranne treats us to a delightful psychological study of 
the consciousness of the blind, for the purpose of leading us 
to understand that, contrary to what is commonly supposed, a 
blind girl may have much to sacrifice on entering the religious 
life. He analyses the impressions which a blind girl may re- 
ceive from the things of nature, places, and individuals, 

In support of his views, he introduces many apposite pas- 
sages gathered from French writers. His analysis of the feel- 
ings and impressions of the blind is keen and subtle; and his 
exposition is, in its simplicity and tenderness, touchingly pa- 
thetic. Having brought to a close his detailed portrayal of the 
blind woman’s contact with people, nature, and things, he con- 
cludes that she may picture comfort, independence, home life, 
and friendship, and may imagine in her youth that perfect hap- 
piness would consist in possessing such blessings. But such 
pictures, it may be objected, are illusions? He answers: 


Everywhere and in everything our illusions are what we 
hold dearest ; since created by ourselves, they are absolutely 
conformed to our tastes and aspirations; the reality is sure to 
jar, wound, or disappoint us in some direction. And, to 
speak frankly, are we to gauge the depth of a sacrifice by the 
real enjoyment of the thing sacrificed? Does not virtue be- 
come easier, when we have discovered how very little real 


* The Blind Sisters of St. Paul. By Maurice de la Sizeranne, Authorized Translation by 
L. M. Leggatt. London: Kegan Paul; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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pleasure is to be got out of the forbidden action? Is not the 
most difficult thing of all to give up the fancied good which 
we have clothed in all our own ideas and illusions? In the 
spiritual combat of life the struggle lies more between 
thoughts than realities; appearances are tempting, for when 
the harm is done, if we persevere in it, it is more from a weak 
will than from attraction to what so soon satiated us. Sacri- 
fice as well as happiness is essentially subjective. God alone 
can judge of the relative value of either. It follows that it 
would be as cruel as unreasonable to say to any one: ‘‘ In 
giving yourself, you think that the gift has value; it has 
none ; you think that you are offering up realities, they are 
phantoms.’’ Would you have the questionable courage to 
open the eyes of a child who, in his great love, offers you a 
trifle or a flower? 


M. de Sizeranne relates the life of Mére Bergunion and the 
circumstances which, almost without any express intention on 
her part to become the foundress of a community, led, or come 
pelled, her to assume that work and to establish the communi- 
ty of the Blind Nuns. The aim and spirit of the congregation, 
its constitutions, the occupations of the members, the work of the 
classrooms, the present condition of the society and its future 
prospects, are treated with a charm that cannot fail to hold the 
attention of the reader. When he reaches the end of the vol- 
ume he will have a much wider knowledge of, and a livelier 
sympathy with, a large number of our afflicted fellow-beings than 
he possessed before he had read M. de Sizeranne’s story. 


























THE OBEDIENCES OF CATHOLICISM. 


BY CORNELIUS CLIFFORD. 
2. 


¥T is now more than sixty years since Emerson, in 
his memorable Zssay on Self-Reliance, gave ex- 
pression to the hope that in these days we had 
‘“‘heard the last of conformity and consistency.”’ 
se SETAE ES The words were to be “ gazetted and ridiculous” 
thenceforward and for all time. Neither the English-speaking 
races in general, nor Americans in particular, to whom the mili- 
tant attitude of soul commended in that sturdy hope was pri- 
marily addressed, nor, indeed, the civilized world at large, can 
be said to have laid the radically impossible lesson to heart, 
Conformity, we are beginning to perceive, is the note of our 
present epoch; and collectivism, in politics, in education, and in 
economics, is undoubtedly the goal towards which we are mak- 
ing in obedience, apparently, to some profound instinct that 
philosophers have not yet been able to diagnose. 

The fact, which is probably a grave one for all of us, and 
certainly a mysterious one for many of us, becomes all the 
more remarkable when one remembers how acute has been the 
sense of language and nationality during the period out of which 
we have just emerged, and how insistent has been the claim for 
some working form of separatism and home.rule al] round. As 
we look back over the years that have elapsed since the New 
England philosopher’s too transcendental plea for a refined an- 
archism of character was first formulated, we can hardly help 
noting how, in spite of the stress and turmoil and estrange- 
ments of intervening events, the Christian peoples of the earth 
have, for the most part, been drawn closer together by the ties 
of a conformity which is not less real for being in many re- 
spects paradoxically international and psychologically difficult to 
understand. 

Not only have distinctions of race and country, of birth and 
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social station, shown a tendency to become less defined; but, 
what is more ironically significant still, the boundaries of scho- 
lastic privilege have been in large measure graciously removed, 
and the old academic exclusiveness, which once made of the 
scholar a creature hardly less cloistral than a monk, has given 
way to a cheerful and market-place kind of readiness to rub 
shoulders with the untutored mob. Aristocracy of intellect has 
been replaced by a contented, because largely state-made, com- 
munism of mind. Everybody is “ educated,’”’ or sincerely be- 
lieves himself to be, which amounts to the same thing; univer- 
sities are as common as mushrooms, and probably as nutritive; 
while opinions, as distinct from deep-rooted convictions, grow 
daily as plentifully as thistle-downs in a waste field. 

If that reads like too hard an account of the general lack of 
faith in Emerson’s type of Nonconformism, we may comfort our- 
selves with the reflection that there is an obverse and more 
serious side to the phenomenon too. For, in addition to the 
inevitable sameness which is slowly settling upon the superficies 
of things, it is impossible not to be struck by the pervading 
simplicity of pattern to which the notions of such men as do 
think are beginning to shape themselves; a simplicity, let it be 
gravely remarked, which is mysteriously saved from being mo- 
notonous and stencil-like, because it springs, however uncon- 
sciously, from an actual impulse on the part of toiling mankind 
to achieve themselves and live. 

Collectivism, it is discovered, means efficiency; and efficien- 
cy, even if it must be accompanied by a prevailing level of 
uniformity that threatens to play havoc with many of the his- 
toric unevennesses of an erstwhile picturesque world, is felt, some- 
how, to spell progress; and progress is always God’s matter. 
We may not all of us be agreed what the compelling word may 
import; but it is something, at all events, to be alive in a 
generation that has learned to lisp the blessed syllables; some- 
thing to be allowed to reach out curiously towards its bewilder- 
ing connotations, even as an infant in arms reaches out joyously 
to every shining object within the sweep of its wondering eyes. 

That such an attitude of the general soul of our time may 
be said to mirror fairly enough the interests which have pre- 
dominated in the secular order during the past half century or 
more, few, we imagine, will be tempted to deny; whether it 
reflects likewise those deeper prepossessions of the spirit, which 
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it is surely one of the functions of religion both to satisfy and 
to guide, may be open to question; but even in this connec- 
tion, also, it should be urged, one may read signs not a few 
that point to a similar instinct for conformity which seems in- 
variably to accompany, if it does not directly derive its being 
from, that strange insistent sameness of outlook to which we 
have already referred, save that in this instance it reveals the 
world’s gaze as turned beyond the forbidding barriers of space 
and time. 

If one needs an illustration of what we mean, one may find 
it in the rationalist’s pathetic paradox about “this most unbe- 
lieving age of ours which still busies itself about God.” True 
as those words were when first uttered, they have become in- 
comparably truer in our own time as applied to what may not 
irreverently be described as non-Catholic pre-occupation with 
Christ. He is everywhere in evidence, it might be said, if not 
as a personality at least as a problem; and for those who in- 
voke his name outside the obedience of the historic Church, 
which claims exclusively to hold its high commission from him, 
he is still an ever-recurrent argument—some would say a goad 
and an inspiration; for the prick of his influence and the light 
of his countenance have been felt before now in many a strange 
darkness—for some workable form of ecclesiastical unity which 
will lead his captives home from every place, while not. denying 
them either the /éderty or the larger word of knowledge which 


‘they feel can be realized only in obedience to his will. 


Christ! we are Christ’s! and let the Name suffice you, 
Ay, for us too He greatly hath sufficed ; 

Lo! with no winning words we would entice you, 
We have no honour and no friend but Christ. 


We, even we who from the fleshly prison 
Caught (we believe it, but we dare not say), 

Rise to the midnight of the Lord arisen, 
Wake to the waking rapture of His day! * 


Not Anglicans only, but Lutherans and Presbyterians, and, 
indeed, thousands of sincere-minded adherents of every phase 


* Adapted from Poems by F. W. H. Myers. 
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of confessionalism throughout the Teutonic and English-speak- 
ing worlds, feel keenly the anomaly of their position, and would 
take concerted action for its removal to-morrow, if Rome would 
only consent to meet them half-way. 

If Rome would only consent! Why does she not do so? 
Is it really pride, or hereditary lust of power, or a theological- 
ly rancorous worship of mere consistency, that hardens her heart 
so bafflingly to this pathetic latter-day appeal for compromise? 
Is mere obedience so wonderful a thing that, for the sake of it, 
the official guardians of Catholicism may jeopardize the cause 
of Christ in modern society, and set every other virtue in the 
calendar behind it as though it were a kind of eighth and all- 
inclusive sacrament? That in substance is the question one 
often hears put in these days when the newspapers print re- 
ports—very sorry reports too—of the proceedings of Protest- 
ant clergymen met together in extraordinary congressses to con- 
sider plans for the promotion of Christian unity in a naughty 
and dissident world. Frequently enough the question is asked 
in the secular reviews and urged with adroit and provoking bit- 
terness. 

What happens on these occasions the judicious on both sides 
of the high ecclesiastical paling can only two well recall. A 
pair of self-elected champions will incontinently equip them- 
selves with the traditional “five pebbles” from the oldest and 
least trustworthy encyclopedia of reference—these being the 
sort of books, as we all know, that abound mightily in “clear 
statements” and “hard-hitting facts’”—and descend jauntily in- 
to the arena. A letter or two appear from either party to the 
debate, each containing a mole-hill of pertinent fact to a moun- 
tain of impertinent words. The impartial, because not too well- 
instructed editor, writes a perfunctory, but shrewdly non-com- 
promising, phrase or two in comment; the contestants withdraw ; 
the technically-interested quote tags from the correspondence for 
a week or two; and the greater outer public forgets. 

Is anybody ever converted by these methods? Are unity 
and Christian ideals really promoted by them? Sometimes, it 
is true, a sincere and unaffected eirenicon is devised; as when 
a man like Lord Halifax heads a movement, and gives body 
and definition to the secret thoughts of charitable men, or a 
book like England and the Holy See appears, or a quiet little 
community on the Hudson publish a periodical like The Lamp. 
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For the success of all such attempts, however deserving of 
criticism they may be in detail, there is no true child of the 
old Church that will not pray; and, if his zeal be according to 
ordered knowledge, labor too; yet—and this is the hardest 
paradox of all to understand—not even along such well-meant 
lines is the hope of the single-minded likely to be realized. 
We are heart to heart here with a mystery; for we have 
touched upon one of those facts which faith deals with more 
vitally in the ethical order than it does in the theoretical or 
semi-rational order. It is the work done that matters here and 
not the theological account of it; though that last will be found 
convincing enough, we imagine, to whoso believes. 

Catholicism, in brief, deals with mankind as it deals with 
the individual conscience. It turns to the world, as Christ 
turned before it, and declares in effect: J am the Way and 
there is no other! What is more significant still, the Roman 
and Hierarchical Church,* which is the only concrete expression 
of the vaguer and wider collective called Catholicism that the 
historical student knows, makes this bid for the world’s obedi- 
ence in precisely the same recondite and mystical sense that 
Christ did in the famous passage we alluded to in our first 
essay. Through her men pass, not to Christ, but with Christ, 
to the Father. 

To put the truth in that way is not to Arianize or to be- 
little the great dogma of our Lord’s divinity; it is rather to 


‘enter into it more deeply; it is to realize by personal obedi- 


ence to her and to her sacramental ordinances another truth 
equally insisted upon in the ringing phrase she has appended 
to every prayer and collect of her wonderful liturgy, and most 
of all in the triumphant climax that marks the close of the 
long consecratory prayer of the Mass. Per lpsum et cum Ipso 
et in Ipso est, Tibi Deo Patri Omnipotenti omnis honor et gloria. 
In this sense is Christ the Way; and she, as embodying, even 


*It is worth remarking that, when St. Ignatius of Loyola first conceived in rough outline 
the idea of restoring the shattered obedience of the Roman Church amid the northern races of 
Europe, he proposed to do so by inculcating loyalty to our Lord's own Person as an indispen- 
sable condition beforehand. The Rules for Thinking with the Orthodox Church, which enter 
so curiously into the Book of the Exercises, are seldom to be given before the Third Week and 
only after the exercises on the Kingdom of Christ and Two Standards have been thoroughly 
made. It is also significant that it is here that the saint insists upon the phrase which we have 
used above: Vera Sponsa Christi Domini Nostri, gue est nostra sancta Mater Ecclesia Hier- 
archica. In the Antigua Versio, as Father Roothan reminds us, he had used the expression : 
Hac autem est sancta Mater Ecclesia Hierarchica gue Romana est, 
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in her secular experiences, what St. Augustine* practically calls 
our Lord’s larger human life, is the same exclusive sacrament 
of obedience not less truly. 

In this sense, at least, it is hardly an exaggeration to main- 
tain, that Catholicism is a Way almost before it is anything else. 
It insists upon discipline quite as much as upon dogma; and, 
what is surely-most pertinent to our present scope, it does so 
almost as much with the intention of bringing the mind of the 
believer into tune with its ineffable cycle of verities touching 
upon God, the human soul, and the after-life, as with the idea 
of turning that same cycle of verities into a motive for high or 
even heroic Christian morality. In the world of abstractions, 
too pale and colorless, always, for the average man, who needs 
to have his truths writ plain in terms of flesh and blood, the 
verities undoubtedly come first; but in the actual world, in the 
realm, that is, of every-day incident, where the pilgrim soul is 
brought momentarily under the pressure of the particular and 
the concrete, the order is reversed; it is the discipline that is 
thrust resolutely into the foreground. 

There are the best of reasons why this should always be so, 
as Aristotle in more than one remarkable passage in the Ethicst 
would seem to imply; but we cannot stop at this stage of 
our argument to discuss either the passages or their implica- 
tions. We are dealing at present with Catholicism as a fact; 
and it is to facts, accordingly, that we must make our appeal. 
The institution of pzdo-baptism affords a striking illustration 
in point. Whatever one may say of Apostolic or sub- Apostolic 
practice in the matter, our present custom can indubitably be 
traced back as far as Irenzeus,} who was born, probably, about 
the year 97 of the Christian era. 


* The idea is common enough among the Fathers; but few of them have expressed it so 
frequently and with such point—it might almost be said, with such boldness—as St. Augus- 
tine has done. His favorite Scripture passage is: Sed erunt duo in carne una (Matt. xix. 6), 
and he seems never to tire of ringing the changes upon the mystery it illustrates, even in the 
most unlikely contexts. Cf. Exarrationes in Psalmos, passim ; v.g., In Ps. 142, 0. 3; 2 nar. in 
Ps. 18, n.10; Jn Ps. 61,n. 4. He recurs to it also in his Sermons, and in one of them (Serm. 
361, 4) he frankly admits th t the analogy by which he explains the idea has a great attraction 
for him: Jam sepe diximus, he writes, sed guia similitudo apta est et rem bene insinuat, re- 
petenda est. 

tIL., ii. (Weldon'’s Transi.) ; see also I. ii. (tdid.), and Caird’s Evolution of Theology in 
the Greek Philosophers. Vol. 1., c. xi. 

tIrenzeus, Her. ii., 39 (a/. 29). Harnack ignores, where he does not belittle, the evi- 
dence adducible at this period. Cf Art. on ‘‘ Baptism” in Smith & Cheetham, and Roper's 
Apostolic Age, p. 198. 
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An instance of this sort surely reveals Catholicism in the 
very attitude which we have described as most significant of 
its inner temper and spirit. From the womb up the Catholic 
child must be lapped and cradled in mystery. It must be taught 
a sound form of conduct long before it is capable of under- 
standing the sound form of words by which that conduct may 
be justified in moments of stress, either to its rebellious natural 
self, or to an always doubt-engendering world. Here, if any- 
where, Catholicism declares, in effect, that the “child is father 
to the man.” 

Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings praise is perfected 
to the adult Christ, who is, in the Apostle’s profoundly signifi- 
cant phrase, ¢o be formed in each one of us. He is that Other 
by whom, and unto whom, Catholicism, in this case, at least, 
becomes most imperatively a Way; and the elaborate symbol- 
ism of the rite by which the beginner’s feet are set in the 
sure path of his commandments is prophetic of the still more 
elaborate pragmatism of enjoined “ pieties” and ‘‘ devotions” 
by which his self-conscious-growing faith in after years will 
learn its first bungling prentice-lessons of actuality and life. 

The curious temper of jealous and sometimes dogged reserve, 
which, at various epochs and notably in our own day, has char- 
acterized the official demeanor of Catholicism in matters of edu- 
cation, is another and hardly less convincing example of the 
same mysterious truth. This demeanor, as the reader scarcely 
‘needs to be reminded, is too often described by shallow ob- 
servers among us as though it were a mere unmannerly ex- 
hibition of religious greed. When, as is frequently the case in 
an age in which minorities are free to organize, it succeeds in 
shaping a policy of scrupulous abstention, as here in the United 
States, or in carrying on an aggressive and formidable propa- 
ganda of a politico-religious kind, as we have witnessed in re- 
cent years in Belgium and Germany, and, with certain modifi- 
cations, also in the British Isles, it is hastily put down to more 
sinister instincts on the part of the Church’s pastors, and is 
deprecated as unprogressive bigotry, as unwitting obscurantism, 
and the like, by large bodies of devout and presumably enlight- 
ened Christian men, in whom the unrestricted habit of profes- 
sional dissent seems to have dulled the edge of clear religious 
thinking—by which is -meant, we might suggest, charitable 
thinking and, let us add, historical thinking also. 
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On the other hand, statesmen whose knowledge of the past 
is much more profound than that of the critics in question, and 
whose sense of the psychology of Catholicism, so to call it, is 
more rational, are ready to deal tolerantly with this rooted pre- 
judice of Faith and to find place for it among the various eco- 
nomics of a society which tends yearly to grow more rigorous- 
ly secular and non-religious. If Catholicism were, indeed, a 
mere abstract theory of ordered beliefs, as many of the religious 
bodies that have opposed it on this score have themselves 
tended to become, if it were a mere philosophy of Christ and 
the Christian profession based upon a particular reading of the 
Bible, and not, as it is inevitably constrained by the law of its 
life to be, an obedience and a servitude—a hard and somewhat 
narrow servitude, it might be said, where many of the conven- 
tional liberties of commerce and society are in question—one 
could understand this hostility to its mysterious pedagogic claim. 

But because it is more than this, because it is a Way and 
a tradition rather than a view, a Sacramant of Sacraments be- 
fore becoming a theology, it feels that its secret can never be 
learned out of a book, or be caught by listening to the per- 
functory utterances of any master, however broadly-read or well- 
intentioned, who speaks not as one having true apostolic au- 
thority. It comes forth from a Person and is itself clothed 
above every other body of believers that history has known, 
with a uniquely personal character; its interests are personal, 
its immediate and ultimate scopes are personal; its regimen, in 
spite of the dry aspect of its great body of Canon Law, are 
triumphantly and most condescendingly personal; having loved 
its own, it will love them unto the end. That, we imagine, ex- 
presses its attitude towards its own followers, young, adolescent, 
or peacefully mature, better than more precise theological de- 
scriptions could do. Its appeal is ever to the inward character 
and personality of men; and the response, as one reads it 
broadly in the history of the peculiar religious conscience which 
it seems to have begotten among the noblest portions of the 
race, is of the same unique and indefinable quality. One can 
only say that one recognizes it when one meets it. A Catho- 
lic is psychologically like no other being on the face of the 
earth, if he be taken all in all; and his feeling for his religion 
can best be denoted by confidently reading a deep mystical 
sense into Burke’s immortal climax: 7 ts a proud submission ,; 
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a dignified obedience; a subordination of the heart which keeps 
alive even in servitude itself the spirit of an exalted freedom !/ 


Each looks upon each; 
Up grows a thought without speech! 


That is why it would scarcely be venturing too far to say 
that the opposition to many of the new ideals prevailing in 
primary, secondary, and higher, or university, education, which 
we observe in Catholic centres of opinion to-day, is largely tem- 
peramental. An opposition need not, of course, be accounted 
less rational in claim and content, because one chooses to char- 
acterize it with reference to its psychic origin; but it is not 
logic or numbers that will enable sensible men on both sides to 
allay the regrettable irritation. Contact and mutual understand- 
ing will be needed for so devout a consummation in the reli- 
gious world; and it is in Catholicism viewed as a way that one 
may more surely hope to discover the happy modus vivendi. 

To be wise before the event is not always the truest wis- 
dom; but this much may safely be hazarded by way of fore- 
cast. The problem of the primary schools may be grave enough; 
but that created by the extraordinary centripetal drift of uni- 
versity ideals during the past twenty years is assuredly not less 
pressing. Whether our sons be suffered to benefit to the full 
extent of present opportunities by the undeniable advantages to 
intellect and character held out by the great non-Catholic seats 
of learning, as is the case to-day under the highest ecclesiasti- 
cal sanctions at Oxford and Cambridge, and, under less formal 
safeguards, in certain of the State foundations of Belgium as 
well, or whether, as the majority of our American Archbishops 
seem to think should be the rule here, the hard semi-monastic 
policy of enforced aloofness should be preached a little longer, 
it will be all one in the end. The choice that terminates the 
distracting question of alternatives has been dictated from the 
beginning. It is one of direction and implied obedience to an 
ultimate Voice always. Catholics are committed to a Way be- 
fore they can aspire to learn a truth; and the least loyal among 
them feel that there ts no going back of their End. 

We have selected these illustrations of Catholicism on its 
pragmatical side—the word is used here in its accepted literary 
_ sense and with no desire, of course, to impinge hazardously on 
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its less comfortable associations—because, in the first instance, 
the inquirer will find that the tendencies they portray are ac- 
tual and familiar, not merely to the men of our own time, but 
to the historical student of every stage of the Church’s insti- 
tutional development. Besides, what is nearly as germane to 
the general drift of the argument, they are mysteriously related 
to each other and to certain equally palpable embodiments of 
the obediential spirit as well, which it will be our business to 
interpret more explicitly later on. These tendencies may be 
described briefly as: sacramentalism, sacerdotalism, liturgicalism, 
monasticism, together with the various latter-day developments 
of the ccenobitical idea exemplified in the careers of the post- 
Tridentine congregations, and, last of all, what, for Jack of a 
more significant term, must be roughly denoted as devotionalism, 
or the drag of the neo-mystic lay instinct away from the main 
currents of ordered and liturgical piety. 

Behind each one of these uncouth Hellenic names there throbs 
a distinct force which has played an important ré/e in the grad- 
ual evolution of the more complex activities of Catholicism. 
In every one of them, too, misunderstood and misdenoted as 
each of them in turn has been at sundry crises in the history 
of the Church at large, we may study the full sweep, so to call 
it, the tide-tike ebb and flow of that all but formless thing 
which seems ever to defy analysis, because it is so strangely 
in advance of the reflective wonder that would adequately name 
it, the Way of Catholicism collectively in an always half-unheed- 
ing world, and the Way of Catholicism playing individually 
upon the half-responses of the solitary spirit. It is a rule of 
conduct, a divine art, a mysterious instinct for sure action, 
long before the theologian appears and interprets it, rationally 
or not, in proportion to his insight, as a formulated doctrine 
never henceforth to be diminished. 

And now we have arrived at a stage of the argument at 
which it seems proper, in the interests of what may be called 
current scientific prejudice, to introduce a consideration which 
we have had in mind all along, and which will help us to de- 
termine with less apparent arbitrariness the true significance of 
Catholicism viewed historically as a vast, far-reaching, and 
sometimes over-mechanical Rule of Life. Judged from this 
vantage-point, Catholicism as a Way will be found to be essen- 
tially the same in all its bewildering and picturesque ramifica- 
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tions; because from the very beginning it has been inexorably 
shaped—or, as its unkindly critics aver, too authoritatively and 
imperiously shaped—to what we can only describe as an abid- 
ing and conscientious preference for a soldier-like submission of 
will on the part of all those to whom its message is addressed. 
What is not less significant, it seems unwittingly to inculcate 
this demeanor of the inner spirit as an incalculably more ef- 
fective preparation of the expectant heart for Christ than the 
apparently more rational and—it might be maintained—more — 
apostolic attitude of open-mindedness. Sit rationabile obsequium 
vestrum, says St. Paul; Humiliate capita vestra Deo, says the 
Church. 

Both attitudes are, indeed, invariably recommended by the 
practised convert-maker who understands logic but is afraid of 
instinct; but the Church, when studied in her broader move- 
ments of national or racial evangelization, seems to lean rather 
to the austere pragmatism of that Lenten cry. She accounts 
a human heart stripped of all conceit, whether of itself, its own 
passions, or the world, as the chief requisite and noblest prep- 
aration of a believer groping through her low western portals 
on his way towards Christ. Naked, it would seem, we come 
into both worlds—the world of sense and her wider world of 
the spirit. The justification for this naive prepossession of hers, 
so completely at issue with the prejudices of logic, Hegelian 
or Aristotelian, in an age as predominantly intellectual as our 
own, may be hazarded, perhaps, in the consideration that 
follows. 

Whatever view one may feel impelled to take of the real 
origin of the Papal idea as an ultimately controlling factor in 
the development of medieval Christianity, no scholar worthy 
of the name will deny that Catholicism in its less centralizing 
aspects is recognizable as a full-blown product of the Gospel- 
movement as far back as the closing quarter of the second 
century.* It is also, at that point in its development at least, 
in a most true and scientific sense, a genuine derivative of the 
religion described, adequately enough for our purpose here, in 
the Acts of the Apostles. Critical questions as to the author- 
ship and character of that portion of the New Testament writ- 
ings have no bearing on the simple fact to which that idyll- 


*Harnack (Das Wesen des Christentums, s. 120) places the date about twenty years later ; 
but he does this by way of rhetorical device, not as a critical affirmation. 
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like narrative bears striking testimony in connection with the 
present drift of this essay. 

The simple fact amounts to this. There are four distinct 
passages* in the book whereof we speak, in which the Chris- 
tianity of that seminal period is described, not as a creed or 
as an articulate body of doctrine, but as a Way. No doubt 
good evidence could be cited from the unchallenged Epistles 
of St. Paul to show that even then grave stress was laid upon 
right formularies as a reasonable plea for the acceptance of 
that Way; but the formularies were not many and the sum of 
the Pauline Gospel was Faith in Jesus as Lord. 

That very fact, however, so far from weakening, tends rather 
to confirm the view upon which we are insisting. Just be- 
cause Jesus was Lord was his doctrine primarily inculcated as 
a Way of Life. His obedience was to be, not the bare pat- 
tern, but the inspiring and meritorious cause of all subsequent 
submission of the heart in the New Church or Convocation of 
Israel. If the submission implied liberty and largeness of spirit 
for all those who felt that they had received a call, it meant 
also a definite and detailed imitation of the various teachers, 
who, as having been sent, spoke and acted with authority in 
the Eucharistic assemblies. What does all this involve if not a 
Rule and a Way in the sense we have indicated ? 

Baptism, the institution of presbyters and overseers, the regu- 
lation of marriage, the tendency to ignore the machinery of the 
civil law in the settlement of disputes, the creation of a dia- 
conate, the practice of assembling early on the first day of the 
week, now become, through the most sacred of associations 
and the hallowing of the Eucharist Loaf, pre-eminently the 
Lord’s day, the mysterious bond of Church unity explicitly 
affirmed to lie in that same Loaf—surely, these things and 
others like them, which might be cited as convincingly, point 
to an organized and accepted polity which the more conserva- 
tive Jews must have looked upon with horror, because it set 
up, in opposition to the ‘“‘ way of the elders” and the tradi- 
tional Mosaic code, the vaguer and easier code of Christ, who 
was said to have proclaimed himself to these infatuated Naza- 
renes the personal and human Way by which alone men could 
hope to have access to the Father. 

It will not do to attempt to weaken the force of these curi- 


*ix, 2; xix. 9-23; xxii. 4; xxiv. 14-22. 
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ous coincidences by suggesting, as might conceivably be done, 
that the word employed by the writer of these passages of the 
Acts is a manifest quotation put into the mouth of St. Paul in 
his earlier and unregenerate character of Jewish inquisitor, or 
adopted by him, as in the other passages in question, by way 
of convenient reference to the separatist tendency of nascent 
Christianity, felt even at that early stage of its mustard-seed 
growth. The remarkable thing is that the word with its prag- 
matic implications should have been used, whether by friend or 
foe, at all, when a less significant term like afpeng¢* would 
have answered just as well. Its employment in any contingen- 
cy points clearly to the existence of a prevailing and not yet 
fully rationalized obedientialism, inspired from first to last by a 
spirit of enthusiastic loyalty to that Leader, older than Abra- 
ham, greater than Moses, and wiser than the prophets, whose 
death and resurrection had proved that He was in truth the 
Way. tT 

This enthusiasm for an art rather than a theory of the Chris- 
tian life was, then, an inheritance from our Lord himself, passed 
on in unbroken succession to historical Catholicism. And what 
Catholicism had thus legitimately received it fostered and ex- 
panded under the influence of an ever-deepening, because ever 
loyal, consciousness which can only be adequately understood by 
watching it at work, It is there, under the guise of the activi- 
ties to which we alluded above as sacramentalism, sacerdotal- 
ism, and the rest, that we detect its true ethos, a something 
that makes for a Way, an ineluctable instinct for the practical, 
both in its mode of seeing things and in its bent for doing 
things, that issues in triumph always. 

These are its obediences. Long before its apologists elabor- 
ate the metaphysic which seems to lay bare the secret of its 
energy to a generation grown devoutly curious, instead of re- 
ligiously energetic, the victory has been spoken and the Church’s 
best work for that generation would seem to have been done. 

Seton Hall, South Orange, N. J. 

* On the sense of a%peocg in N. T. Greek consult the Zncyclopedia Biblica, in verb. Vol. 
se Ko it should be remembered, is by no means invalidated bythe most recent 
positions taken up by critics with reference to the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. The 
point is that sayings like those embodied in the Discourse at the Last Supper and in St. Matt. 
xi. 10, must have been current in Christian circles and familiar to the Christian consciousness 


long before they were committed to writing. Cf, Allen’s St, Matthew in the /nternational Criti. 
_ cal Commentary Series, p. 115. 
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The second volume of Father 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Hickey’s translation of the classic 

By Mgr. Le Camus. life of our Lord by Mgr. Le 

Camus * covers the period extend- 

ing from the Sermon on the Mount to the healing of the ten 

lepers, and the interview between Jesus and the rich young 

man who declined to follow him. The original work is a mon- 

ument of erudition and critical scholarship combined with apos- 
tolic zeal and simple, fervent piety. 

The learned author, without losing sight of the ancient land- 
marks, does not hesitate to incorporate in his pages the well- 
established results of contemporary critical methods. This not 
too common union of prudent progress and equally prudent 
conservatism received the high approbation of the Holy Father, 
who holds up the methods of Mgr. Le Camus as the realiza- 
tion of that just medium which is inculcated in the recent en- 
cyclical, In a letter addressed to Mgr. Le Camus, on the pub- 
lication of his work on the Apostles, the Holy Father said: 


As we must condemn the temerity of those who, having - 
more regard for novelty than for the teaching authority of the 
Church, do not hesitate to adopt a method of criticism alto- 
gether too free, so likewise we should not approve the atti- 
tude of those who in no way dare to depart from the usual ex- 
egesis of Scripture, even when, faith not being at stake, the 
real advancement of learning requires such departure. You 
follow a wise middle course. 


Father Hickey’s translation is excellent. In its pure, idio- 
matic English one finds none of those crudities which in so 
many of our religious books constantly remind us that we are 
reading a version made by somebody whose competence for the 
task was not beyond question. 

Many priests declare that they are able to draw from vol- 
umes of sermons very little assistance towards the preparation 
of their instructions and discourses. Let them betake them- 
selves to Le Camus, who will provide them with ample mate- 
rial, ready to hand, for sound, solid, and attractive preaching 
on the whole circle of our Lord’s life and teaching. 


* The Life of Christ. By Mgr. Le Camus, Translated now William A. Hickey. Vol. II. 
New York: Cathedral Library Association. 
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Opening with a description of the 
THE AMERICAN REVOLU- situation, immediately after the bat- 
TION. tles of Trenton and Princetown, in 
By Trevelyan. 1777, Trevelyan’s third volume* 
follows the course of events down 
to the outbreak of war between France and England. The first 
chapter is chiefly concerned with the doings of Congress and 
the assemblies. The author handles the politicians contemptu- 
ously; and even Samuel Adams has to be content with a rather 
uncomplimentary rating. The meddling inefficiency of the mem- 
bers, and their jealous obstruction of Washington, are roundly 
castigated. As for Washington himself, no American writer sur- 
passes Trevelyan in his boundless admiration for Washington, 
“the Chief and leader of heroic proportions and stainless repu- 
tation.”” Indeed, the most touchy of patriots can find nothing 
to complain of in the treatment measured out in this volume 
to the worthy American leaders and the Americans as a nation. 
Washington, Nathaniel Green, Colonel Morgan, Philip Schuyler, 
are names which, along with humbler ones, receive their full 
mead of eulogy; while Gates, Charles Lee, Conway, Dr. Rush, 
are judged with unbending severity. — 

The retreat of Sir William Howe, after Morristown, his vig- 
orous conduct at Brandywine, the defence of the Chew Mansion 
at Germantown by Colonel Musgrave, are among the few events 
from which a little solace for British pride is extracted. The 
story of the contest for the Delaware, the occupation of Phila- 
delphia, the winter of discontent at Valley Forge, with the con- 
temporary gaiety of Philadelphia as the comfortable quarters of 
the British, offer a fine opportunity, which is not missed, for 
Trevelyan’s picturesque pen. With all his uncle’s contempt for 
“the dignity of history,” he makes use of homely details and 
trivial yet significant incidents, to give his pictures life and con- 
crete strength. 

Then, too, there is no disquisition or tedious dissertation. 
If he has any philosophic reflections to offer, they are usually 
condensed into a terse, pregnant sentence or two. It is a pleas- 
ure, in these days when the scientific method is making most 
of the historical works that are coming out very hard reading, 
to take up Sir George’s narrative, which runs along“with un- 
flagging life and verve. 


* The American Revolution, Part III. By the Right Hon. Sir George Otto, Trevelyan, 
Bart. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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To the preposterous character of Lord George Germaine’s 
famous plan, and to his failure to keep the Howes informed in 
time of the necessity of supporting the Northern Army, Tre- 
velyan chiefly ascribes the catastrophe of Saratoga; though he 
does not stint his praise of Arnold and Morgan. The impor- 
tance which he assigns, throughout the whole struggle, but es- 
pecially at Stillwater, Bemis’s Heights, and Bennington, to the 
work of the American rifles, indicates that, together with most 
Englishmen since the Boer War, Sir George considers good 
marksmanship a much more valuable military asset than ripe 
proficiency in parade drill. 

Naturally, in his relation of the American side of the strug- 
gle, and for his judgments on the leaders here, he depends 
chiefly upon his American predecessors. But when he turns to 
London, and to Europe in general, his familiarity with his 
ground inspires him with more independence. The last chapter 
in the book, therefore, which describes the course of opinion 
among European courts and statesmen is of a more original 
quality than any other portion of this volume. 

Franklin’s personal influence he considers to have been of 
incalculable weight at this point of the struggle. In the first 
years, he says, “ the prospects of the young Republic were seri- 
ously and irretrievably damnified by the mismanagement of Con- 
gress; but the position was saved by the ability, the discre- 
tion, and the force of character of one single man—Benjamin 
Franklin.” 

“ He was,” Sir George says elsewhere, “a great ambassador, 
of a type which the world had never seen before, and will never 
see again, until it contains another Benjamin Franklin. Tried 
by the searching test of practical performance, he takes high 
rank among the diplomatists of history. His claims to that 
position have been vindicated—” and Sir George proceeds to 
repeat Wharton’s eloquent summing up of Franklin’s claims to 
fame. 

This chapter contains also a brief but striking portrait of 
Beaumarchais, and a keen estimate of the attitude taken by 
Frederick of Prussia towards the belligerents. The only affair 
about which Sir George’s resolute fidelity to the “‘ hands-across- 
the-water”’ sentiment relaxes, so far as to permit him to indulge 
in severe strictures of American behavior, is the action of 
Congress with regard to the prisoners of Saratoga. Though 
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by no means an admirer of Gates, he acknowledges that the 
American general throughout the transactions of the surrender 
behaved like a man of honor. He admits, too, that he accorded 
Burgoyne terms far more lenient than he might and ought to 
have imposed. But the refusal of Congress to ratify and carry 
out these terms he condemns without qualification, though, it 
must be said, rather in sorrow than in anger. The approba- 
tion of the “ Resolutions of Congress concerning the Embarca- 
tion” by the Count de Vergennes, who pronounced them 
‘fortes bonnes,” is, he says, the only approval that they have 
ever received. 


With that solitary approval from a quarter which was 
neither unprejudiced nor disinterested, Americans, then and 
thereafter, had to be contented. Their true friends and sin- 
cere well-wishers, in all countries and in every generation, 
would give much if these unseemly pages could be expunged 
from their history. The ablest among the contemporary 
English chroniclers, and the most favorable to their cause 
(Annual Register of 1778), recorded his profound regret that 
they had so widely departed from the system of fairness, 
equity, and good faith which had hitherto guided their 
actions, and was particularly essential to the reputation of a 
new State; and his opinion has been shared by all careful 
and responsible writers from his day to ours. The young re- 
public had adopted a line of conduct which ranked it below 
the moral level of civilized and self-respecting nations. 


Then, after recalling how the British public sustained the 
Convention of Cintra, though at a critical moment it restored 
twenty thousand splendid troops to Napoleon; and, on the con- 
trary, the Spanish Junta set aside the Convention of Baylen; 
and the Neapolitan Bourbons refused, in 1799, to respect the 
terms granted to the Neapolitan garrisons, Sir George con- 
cludes : 

The odious cruelty which accompanied and aggravated 
these infringements of public faith had no parallel in the 
treatment of Burgoyne and his army; but none the less, 
when every allowance has been made, and all excuses have 
been impartially considered, the violation of the Saratoga 
Treaty remains a blot on the lustre of the American Revo- 
lution. 


Two large maps, one of Saratoga and Bemis’s Heights, 
VOL. LXXXVI.—26 — 
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the other of the country between Morristown in New Jersey 
and the Head of Elk in Maryland, accompany the volume. 
With their help, and thanks to the remarkable clearness of the 
narrative, the reader may easily follow even the more com- 
plicated details of the military operations. It may be pre- 
dicted with safety that this History of the Revolution will take 
rank as a classic. 


As its sub-title indicates, this vol- 
MEDITATIONS. ume* consists of short medita- 
tions on the Holy Ghost for every 
day in the year. They are drawn from a wide range of sources: 
The Holy Scripture, the Fathers, papal documents, lives of the 
saints, theologians, ascetical writers, pulpit orators, ancient and 
modern, have been laid under contribution. The _ selections, 
which are, in about equal proportion, instructive and devotion- 
al, are intended chiefly for the use of teachers and instructors, 
to assist them to instill into the minds of their pupils a knowl- 
edge of the part played by the Holy Spirit in the sanctifica- 
tion of the soul, and to create in their hearts a strong devo- 
tion to him. If there is any dogmatic and moral truth of the 
first order on which our Catholic people, speaking generally, 
might be much more thoroughly instructed than they are, it 
certainly is that which relates to the Third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. Every effort made to supply this deficiency 
is an emphatically good work, and deserves to be warmly com- 
mended. Father Lambing’s book belongs to the kind of devo- 
tional literature of which there cannot be too much, and of 
which, in fact, there is too little, notwithstanding the fecundity 
of our own religious press. 


The ever-faithful Sulpicians can always be relied upon to 
do honest, thorough, excellent work towards facilitating the 
practice of meditation among priests. This most recent volume,t 
written for that purpose, is particularly well arranged and neatly 
edited. Each meditation, given in the well-known method 
taught in the Sulpician seminaries, includes a preparation “for 
the night before,” and then about eight pages of careful, rea- 


* The Fountain of Living Water ; or, Thoughts on the Holy Ghost for Every Day in the Year, 
By Rev. A. A. Lambing, D.D. New York: Fr. Pustet & Co. 


t Meditations for the Use of Seminarians and Priests. By Very Rev. L. Branchereau, S.S. 
Translated and Adapted. Vol. I. The Fundamental Truths. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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sonable, sensible reflection upon the subject in hand. The 
present volume treats of the ‘Great Truths.” We presume 
that other volumes are to follow. 


Like its predecessor, the present 
THE SEVEN SACRAMENTS. series of Letters* is a full, clear, 
; and detailed exposition of doc- 
trine and discipline for the use of the laity. The present vol- 
ume takes up the sacraments of Baptism, Confirmation, Pen- 
ance, and the Holy Eucharist, including the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Father de Zuluetta, in pleasing, familiar style, explains 
every point of doctrine and practice so fully as to anticipate 
all the questions that frequently occur to Catholics on various 
points where the catechism requires further elucidation. The 
scale of his exposition may be indicated by the fact that six 
pages are given to explaining just what is needed to break the 
fast, with regard to the reception of the Holy Eucharist. 
Though Father de Zuluetta addresses himself to the faithful, 
he has an eye to the inquiring non-Catholic; and the book is 
a suitable one to place in the hands of Protestants who desire 
information on Catholic life. 


The appearance of a new volume 

THE TENTS OF WICKED- by Miriam Coles Harris should be 
NESS. an event of great interest in liter- 

By Mrs. Harris. ary circles. No living American 
novelist can claim her years of 

service—fifty in all—to the cause of literature. Her first novel, 
Rutledge, which appeared in the early sixties, received a most 
popular welcome. Since then she has written some half-dozen 
others; and now comes her latest volume, Zhe Tents of Wicked- 


— mess.t 


Leonora, the heroine of the tale, is a young girl who has re- 
ceived her education in a French convent. The girl returns to 
America, and is introduced by her father, a millionaire, to so- 
ciety ; or, rather, those who are in her father’s set. Religiously 
trained, she is shocked when asked to subscribe to the customs 
and codes of this social class. Without being a prude, she re- 
mains steadfast to her principles. 

* Letters on Christian Doctrine. (Second Series.) The Seven Sacraments. By F.M. 


de Zuluetta, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
t The Tents of Wickedness. By Miriam Coles Harris. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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Mrs. Harris’ description of the Catholic’s method of making 
his confession is admirably done, and for those outside the 
Church will be highly instructive. 

The shortcomings and the sins of that class of society of 
which the author treats are well pictured. Sin has its power 
and its charm, but the wages of sin is death. 

The great theme of the work is a contrast between those 
who recognize religious guidance and those who in their lives 
know no law. Against the picture of unworthiness and selfish- 
ness, of the power of money, and of marital infidelity, stands 
the striking description of life at the Cumberford Rectory. 
Edward Warren struggles manfully through doubt and tempta- 
tion, against prejudices within and without, against sister and 
mother, towards the spiritual light and in faithfulness to the 
guidance of God. The keen appreciation, the deep sympathy 
shown in the telling of that story, bespeak a personal note— 
something perhaps of what the author herself has experienced 
in her way to the Catholic Church. 

The book treats in an able way a theme of the utmost prac- 
tical importance to-day, and we bespeak for it an encouraging 
and hearty welcome. 


Mr. McSpadden’s book* does not 
FAMOUS PAINTERS OF purport to be a detailed or even a 
AMERICA. popular criticism of American art. 
By McSpadden. It is, instead, a series of chatty, 
; readable anecdotes dealing with the 
lives-and personalities of noted American artists. In the author’s 
own words, it is ‘‘ directed to the reader rather than the critic 
—to the man who avoids technical definition as he would the 
plague, but who would be interested to know that once upon a 
time Benjamin West was a little Quaker boy in Pennsylvania, 
pulling fur out of the cat’s tail to make his first brushes.” 
Some eleven representative painters, from Copley and Stuart to 
Whistler, Sargent, and Sir Edwin Abbey, have been chosen for 
discussion—a list which might well be augmented, but cannot 
in itself be disparaged. The book is freely illustrated with 
portraits of the artists and reproductions of their works; and it 
ought to appeal to the holiday buyer who is interested in art 
from the outside. 


* Famous Painters of America. By J. Walker McSpadden. New York: Thomas Y, 
Crowell & Co. 
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At the instance of Archbishop Ire- 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. land, the professor of Catechetics in 
the Seminary of St. Paul has pub- 
lished the lectures which he delivered to his students on the 
management of the Sunday-School.* Father Feeney deals with 
this difficult problem in a thoroughly practical way. He dis- 
cusses the qualifications and duties of the director and the teach- 
ers; the gradation of classes; efficient methods of teaching; and 
the means to enlist the co-operation of parents. Father Feeney 
has a wealth of suggestions and counsel on pedagogical, as well 
as on administrative, matters which are well worth the study of 
everybody who shares in any way the responsibility of the 
catechetical office. 
It would, perhaps, be more ap- 
‘‘ THE NEW THEOLOGY.” propriate to call this small pam- 
phlet t a denunciation, rather than 
a refutation, of the theology of the Reverend Mr. Campbell. The 
temper in which Rev. W. Lieber writes is not irenic; and one 
would like to see a more methodical statement of the position 
attacked, and more systematic development of the arguments 
and proofs deployed against it. We think that a perusal of 
this refutation would never convert a follower of Mr. Campbell, 
though it would be pretty sure to exasperate. But it might be 
said that Mr. Campbell’s claims that his “theology” contains 
any Christianity at all, in the long-received sense of the term, 


is so futile that it scarcely calls for any serious dialectical treat- 


ment. 
Mr. Mure, who seems to be a 
ADVICE TO ECCLESIASTICAL kindly, sensible gentleman, of 
STUDENTS. philanthropic disposition, has no- 
ticed that the ecclesiastical stu- 
dent has not the same opportunities as the office boy, the ap- 
prentice, or in fact any secular youth, for picking up some 
items of knowledge, which it is the business of nobody in par- 
ticular to teach, yet which are not without their value in life. 
So, to remedy this want, Mr. Mure has thrown together a num- 
ber of hints and advices on a variety of topics} pertaining to 


* The Catholic Sunday-School. Some Suggestions on its Aim, Work, and Management. By 
Rev. Bernard Feeney. St. Louis: B. Herder. ; 

t‘* The New Theology”; or, the Rev. R. J. Campbell's Conclusions Refuted. By the Rev. 
W. Lieber. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

tT yronibus. Commonplace Advice to Church Students. By Harold Henry Mure. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. 
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personal habits, dress, hygiene, deportment, which he places at 
the disposal of the cleric. Some of the proprieties and impro- 
prieties that Mr. Mure calls attention to are so obvious that it 
is hard to believe them unknown to even the most Beeotian of _ 
ecclesiastical students. But not a little of the information and 
advice anticipates faults and blunders that are frequently per- 


petrated. 
The interest in ancient Ireland 


IRELAND. created by the Gaelic movement 
continues to stimulate the press 
to a brisk production of literature dealing with early Irish his- 
torical questions. Dr. Joyce issues a new compendium® of his 
large Social History of Ireland, in two volumes. Some time ago 
he published his smaller Social History, which was an epitome 
of the former. The present little handbook is a very com- 
pressed synopsis of the second publication. It dispenses with 
references, amplifications, illustrations, quotations, etc., and pre- 
sents in bare outline, an account of the condition of the coun- 
try in ancient times. It will be a boon to those who want to 
know the facts, divested of all critical disquisition. 


The Reverend Canon Fleming returns to the perennial 
question of St. Patrick’s birthplace.t He disagrees with the 
two recent biographers of the saint, Archbishop Healy and 
Professor Bury, who also differ from each other. Neither Dum- 
barton nor Wales is to be allowed the honor, if Canon Fleming 
has his way. He insists on the claims of Boulogne. The Canon, 
who does not bring forward any new evidence, assigns great 
weight to the testimony of the life of the saint by Probus. 
The question remains just where it was; and we must continue 
to say, with Katharine Tynan, in her Rhymed Life of St. 
Patrickt: 

Sunny France, Scotia gray— 

It is not known to this day 

Which gave us Patrick. Which it was, 
To that land glory and grace 

From Patrick’s sons and Bride’s daughters. 


* The Story of Ancient Irish Civilization. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

+ Boulogne-Sur-Mer: St. Patrick's Native Town. By W. C. Fleming. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 

tThe Rhymed Life of St. Patrick. Written by Katharine Tynan. Pictured by Lindsay 
Symington. With a Foreword by General Sir William Butler, G.C.B. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 
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Thus starts The Rhymed Life, and in lively recitative ballad 
verse, Katharine Tynan tells the entire story of St. Patrick, with- 
out missing a single incident of any significance or importance. 
The book consists of thirty-two large folio pages, where “a 
rivulet” of large, opulent, type ‘‘ meanders through a meadow 
of margin,” set off by artistic illustrations. If Blessed Patrick 
and sweet St. Bride only respond to the prayer of the Envoy, 


and 
‘Bless this book and scatter it wide,” 


old and young may easily acquire and retain a comprehensive, 
if not complete, knowledge of all that is to be known of Ire- 
land’s patron saint. The short Preface, by one of England’s 
most distinguished living soldiers, is so eloquent that one is 
tempted to quote it in full. We must be satisfied to give only 
the closing periods: 


If there be in the great life beyond the grave a morning 
trumpet note to sound the véveil/e of the army of the dead, 
glorious indeed must be the muster answering from the tombs 
of fourteen centuries the summons of the Apostle of the 
Gaels. And scarce less glorious can be his triumph when 
the edge of sunrise, rolling around this living earth, reveals 
on all the ocean isles and distant continents the myriad scat- 
tered children of the Apostle, whose voices answering that 
sunrise roll-call, re-echo in endless accents along the vaults 
of heaven. 


The appearance of a fourth edition of Father Morris’ /re- 
land and St. Patrick, attests the permanent value of the Ora- 
torian’s splendid tribute to the Irish nation as the living evidence 
of the high spiritual and moral type which the Catholic religion, 
when faithfully practised, can produce. One of the essays, that 
on the Bull of Adrian IV., has no critical value. Another, the 
longest of the collection, ‘‘St. Patrick’s Work Past and Pres- 
ent,” has, to a great extent, lost its original interest. It was a 
vigorous onslaught on the credit of the historian, James An- 
thony Froude, whose reputation was at its zenith when Father 
Morris assailed him for his misrepresentation of Irish character 
and religion. But for many years past Froude’s name has be- 
come for everybody a synonym for inaccuracy and deception. 
The entente cordiale between the British Government and the 
Catholic Church in Ireland, which Father Morris announced to 
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be near at hand in his essay on ‘‘ The Future,” has not yet 
arrived. Some prospect of its partial realization, on the sub- 
ject of the University problem, is a hope of to-day. But the 
“non-conformist conscience” may prove politically powerful 
enough to postpone again indefinitely the fulfilment of the 
amiable Oratorian’s expectation. 


The subject of this biography * 

ROSE LUMMIS. was the daughter of a gentleman 

By Delia Gleeson. of fortune, who withdrew from the 

life of business and society to 

settle down on his estate at Sodus Point, on the shores of 

Lake Ontario, where Rose Lummis was born. Her mother be- 
longed to an old Philadelphia family. Her biographer says: 


Brought up in an atmosphere of extreme culture and refine- 
ment, imbued with a deep respect for authority, thrown with 
people of wit, learning, and esp7zt, Rose Lummis was to spend 
among ignorance, lawlessness, and vice the greater part of 
her life, which her love for God and her zeal for souls made 
not only pleasant, but happy beyond words. 


Among her earliest recollections was that of hearing, at her 
grandfather’s home in Philadelphia, her grandparents and her 
aunt speak in tones of horror of ‘‘ Cecilia becoming a Catholic.” 
Wondering what the dreadful disgrace could be, she asked: 
* Aunt Rose, what is it to become a Catholic?” ‘“ Something 
awful Rosie, and Aunt Cecilia has made us all very unhappy,” 
was the reply. Aunt Cecilia was the wife of Judge Lord, of 
St. Louis, who had been received into the Church by Arch- 
bishop Ryan. This incident sufficiently indicates the density 
of the prejudice which surrounded Rose’s family. Yet Rose 
was converted at an early age. When at the fashionable Epis- 
copalian boarding-school, St. Mary’s Hall, New Jersey, where, 
with her classmates, she was prepared for confirmation by Dr. 
Doane, she refused to be confirmed, because she did not be- 
lieve in the Episcopal Church. 

Shortly after, she went frequently to visit the family of her 
father’s brother William, who had married a Catholic, and whose 
children were all brought up Catholics. This family came, in re- 
turn, to Sodus Point. On one of these visits, in 1862, came, with 
the cousins, William Pardow, a nephew of Mrs. William Lummis. 

* Madame Rose Lummis. By Delia Gleeson. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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One ot the last days of the holidays the whole party had 
gone to spend it on one of the islands. Rose, as usual, flung 
her whole heart into the day’s enjoyment, clinging, to the 
last moment, to the pleasant hours that for her, she knew, 
must end to-morrow. Standing apart, looking down reflect- 
ingly on the bright scene, William Pardow joined her to tell 
her a most astounding piece of news. On his return to New 
York he intended entering the Jesuit novitiate. His mother 
alone shared his secret. 


Rose burst forth into denunciations, and endeavored to per- 
suade her friend from his design; but without success. On his 
departure, the following morning, William Pardow gave her as 
a farewell token a copy of Butler’s penny catechism. Rose re- 
flected on the significance of his sacrifice. 


‘*I was a Catholic from that moment,’’ Rose said years 
later, speaking of this event in her life. ‘‘ The little cate- 
chism was now my sole instructor; I read chapter after chap- 
ter slowly and carefully, hunting up the references in my own 
Protestant Bible; and as I read, my only wonder was why I 
had not become a Catholic long-ago, seeing the truth as it 
really was.’ 


Rose was soon baptized; and then she organized a little 
chapel for the poor Catholics around her home. She vigorously 
fought the local Episcopalian clergyman, Mr. Salt, with the re- 
sult that he, too, soon became a.Catholic, and was followed by 
his sister, who, “though she died young, lived to see her 
brother President of Seton Hall College, and Vicar-General of 
the Diocese of Newark.” 


From the moment of her conversion Rose desired to become 


a religious. When she found herself, after her mother’s death, 
in the little Canadian town of Simcoe, she again began a work 
of apostleship among the poor population, in which both morals 
and religion were at a low ebb. Here she worked wonders, and 
proved a ministering angel to a number of Irish immigrants who 
drifted under her protection. For her subsequent career—her 
essay on the religious life, her return to Simcoe, her later labors 
among the negroes and “ po’ white trash” in the South, we 
must refer our readers to this biography, which is a well drawn 


_ picture of a singularly beautiful character. 
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In Pére Eudes, the editor of Les 

THE VENERABLE PERE Saints series* had a subject well 

EUDES. suited to give him scope to display 
his distinctive method of writing 
hagiology. Pére Eudes was an apostolic man of action who, on 
a prominent stage, played a part in scenes and struggles which 
belong to the history of the Church in France. A contempor- 
ary of M. Olier and St. Vincent de Paul, he was a fellow-worker 
with them in the movement which “reconstituted the religious 
soul of France in the seventeenth century.” He entered the 
religious life in the Oratory. After spending some years in it 
he withdrew; and established, successively, the Company of the 
Blessed Sacrament, the Congregation of Jesus and Mary, and 
the Congregation of the Good Shepherd. He was, besides, an 
ardent defender of the devotion to the Sacred Heart against 
the Jansenists. 

The story of his life runs through the troublous currents of 
Jansenism and Gallicanism. He was in relations with Richelieu, 
Mazarin, Anne of Austria, and, at the close of his life, with the 
then young Louis XIV. More than one episode of his career 
illustrates the extent to which the French monarchy exercised, 
and the still greater extent to which it claimed to exercise, 
native authority over the Church in France. 

An incident that occurred towards the end of Pére Eudes’ 
life throws some light on the importance which this question 
enjoyed at the time. Pére Eudes was’ considered one of the 
great missionaries and preachers of France. He was respected 
by Anne and her son, although, or because, he did not hesitate 
to reprehend the frivolous life of the court. In 1671 he preached 
a jubilee before the court; and Louis was so pleased that he 
gave Pére Eudes two thousand pounds for his works. Shortly 
afterwards he was spoken of as coadjutor to the Bishop of Ev- 
reux. He did not wish to accept the appointment and he had 
enemies enough to assist him to escape it. 

When, many years previously, he was endeavoring to obtain 
the approbation of Rome for the Congregation of the Good 
Shepherd, one of his agents, in a petition to the Curia, de- 
clared that the Congregation wished to bind itself to defend all 
opinions, even doubtful ones, of a nature to support the authority 


* Les Saints, Le Vénérable Pére Eudes (1601-1680), Par Henri Joly. Paris: Victor Le- 
coffre, A 
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of the Pope. Pére Eudes had never signed such an engage- 
ment. 

Somebody ferreted the document out of the files of the Con- 
gregation of Bishops, and published it. Louis XIV. was angry. 
Pére Eudes wrote a solemn disavowal of the document. He 
received a lettre de cachet ordering him to quit Paris within 
twenty-four hours, which he obeyed, April, 1674. Only after 
many supplications, full of grief and humility, was he allowed 
to return, in 1679. He died the following year. The orders 
which he instituted are spread throughout the world. The cause 
of his beatification is under consideration at Rome. The bio- 
grapher has given us a volume of powerful edification, and at 
the same time an excellent historical monograph. 


In this delightful study of the ar- 

MOZART. tistic, intellectual, and moral life 

of Mozart,* the compilers have 

given to musical literature an admirable collection of such 

writings and sayings of the great master as serve to reveal 

concisely, uniquely, and convincingly the greatness of his genius 

and the beauty of his character. The book possesses the ex- 

ceptional value of an unconsciously written autobiography an- 

notated with memoranda which epitomize in historical form the 
principal events of the artist’s life. 

While much has been written concerning Mozart, the master 
and composer, we are here brought into intimacy with Mozart, 
the man. We follow him into the privacy of his musical ‘“‘ work- 
shop,” and again into the glare of his public career. We are 
taken with him to public musical performances; we enjoy the 
benefit of his opinions concerning his works and those of his 
contemporaries; we are made acquainted with his strivings and 
labors, and, difficult though it be to associate the idea of sor- 
row with cheerful, sunny Mozart, we have occasion to sym- 
pathize with him as we find him at times suffering under criti- 
cism, affliction, and poverty. 

Throughout his life, Mozart is first of all musician and 
artist. In the self-revelation of himself recorded in this volume, 
his significance in this respect is attested as clearly as in the mag- 
nificent productions he has given to the world. 


* Mozart the Man and the Artist, as revealed in his own words. Compiled and annotated 
by Friedrich Kerst. Translated into English, and edited, by Henry Edward Krehbiel. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. 
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The book does not deal with the technicalities of music to 
an appreciable extent, though the musical reader can gather 
much that is of technical value. 


‘‘ Being home for the holidays and 
HOME FOR GOOD. home ‘for good’ are quite differ- 
Mother Mary Loyola. ent matters, and it is her (a girl’s) 
business to see that her settling 
down in the home circle is distinctly for good—her own good 
and the good of all around her.” This passage, which occurs 
in one of the later chapters, might be prefixed to Mother Loy- 
ola’s new book for the instruction of girls,* as an announce- 
ment of its purpose and scope. Passing, usually with no “ re- 
luctant feet,” from the boarding school, where she has passed 
several years, to the home, in which during the same period 
she has been but an occasional, and generally a much-indulged, 
visitor, the young girl finds herself more her own mistress, sub- 
ject to new calls of duty and new allurements to pleasure and 
self-indulgence. Her character is still plastic, and its future 
largely depends on how the girl now responds to the irrecon- 
cilable competitors for her preferences. 

To girls at this crisis Mother Loyola offers herself as a 
Mentor. She lays the foundation of her instructions by insist- 
ing on the seriousness of life, the duty incumbent on everybody 
to employ it to some serious purpose, and to guide it by the 
life of faith. She unfolds, very persuasively, the motives which 
urge, and the methods which conduce to, the formation of a 
noble, unselfish, useful character; and lays bare the processes 
by which petty vices and ugly traits, that afterwards spoil a 
woman’s life, are formed. Mother Loyola does not deal in ab- 
stractions and generalities. She writes as if she were living 
amid a family of young persons, and taking occasion of the in- 
cidents of daily life to point her moral. She does not preach; 
she converses; and she permits her audience to have their turn, 
which they employ usually to put forth reasons for preferring 
the primrose way to the stern, hard road—reasons which, it is 
unnecessary to say, Mother Loyola resolves into pitiful excuses, 
or unavailing subterfuges of selfishness or frivolity. 

Though intended for English girls, and English girls of a 
certain class—people of wealth and lJeisure—Mother Loyola’s 

* Home for Good. By Mother Mary Loyola. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. _ 
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counsels are sufficiently broad and catholic to be useful over 
a wider sphere. Mother Loyola, however, must suffer the pen- 
alty of her skill. She has so nicely adjusted her instructions 
to the condition, character, and needs of her young English 
sisters, that they will not quite so perfectly fit girls of a dif- 
ferent mentality. A young American girl, who is ‘home for 
good,” would probably acknowledge the first chapter or two to 
be mature enough in tone to merit her respectful considera- 
tion. But when she would pass on to the subsequent chapters, 
she would, we fear, very often, gently, or impatiently, accord- 
ing to her character, close the book with the reflection: ‘“‘ Pshaw! 
this is for the juveniles.” In that case, she would prove her- 
self a benefactor to her younger sisters and friends by passing 
Mother Loyola’s book on to them. 


The excellent taste and care of the book-making and the 
literary selections shown in the Mosher Publications* are too 
well-known to need comment. A number of Mr. Mosher’s latest 
publications have just reached us, and they are a delight to the 
eye and refreshment to the mind. Among them is a truly poetic 
collection: A Little Book of Twenty-four Carols, by Katharine 
Tynan; the famous letter, Father Damien, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson; Zhe Children’s Crusade—queer, and in great meas- 
ure horribly fantastic tales from the French of Marcel Schwob, 
by Henry Copley Green; the preface gives a good estimate of 
this eccentric Frenchman’s literary work; Stars of Thought, ex- 
tracts from the writings of Emierson, made by Thomas Coke 
Watkins, with index; the beautiful Legend of Saint Julian Hos- 
pitaler, from the French of Gustave Flaubert, by Agnes Lee, 
who gives a short appreciation of the French author; A Little 
Garland of Celtic Verse, containing selections from Samuel Fer- 
guson, W. B. Yeats, Nora Chesson, Moira O’Neil, Ethna Car- 
bery, Lionel Johnson, and others; and The Sweet Miracle. From 
the Spanish of Ega de Queiroz, by Edgar Prestage. 

All the books are printed and bound with exquisite taste. 


* Thomas. B Mosher, Portland, Maine. 








Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (28 Sept.): In a reprint from the Daily Chronicle of 
a letter written by Rev. G. Tyrrell, and one from his 
subsequently published explanations, a considerable di- 
vergence of opinion is pointed out. The Right Rever- 
end Abbot Gasquet is appointed Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for the revision of the Vulgate. 

(5 Oct.): Father Tyrrell’s comment on the Encyclical pub- 
lished in the Giornale d'Italia is deplored. Cardinal 
Logue in an important speech in Derry gives warning 
against socialistic tenets. 

(13 Oct.): The criticism of the Encyclical from Zhe 
Times. The ecclesiastical seditions of a century surveyed 
editorially. An account of the death and the work of 
Father H. I. D. Ryder, of the Birmingham Oratory. ' 
(19 Oct.): The attendance of ecclesiastical students at 
civil universities as defined by the Encyclical. 

The Month (Oct.): Attention is given to the Catholic Confer- 
ence held at Preston this year. Dr. Windle’s appeal for 
Catholic literature, expressed in his paper ‘Scientific 
Facts and Scientific Hypotheses,” elicited considerable 
discussion. The proposition to establish a daily news- 
paper, suggested by a member of the clergy, was regarded 
as impracticable. It was urged that an appropriation 
be made for the translation of the anti-socialistic publi- 
cations of German Catholics. A critique of the life and 
works of the German writer Novalis is given by Harold 
Binnis. The novels of William de Morgan receive at- 
tention from Rev. Herbert Thurston. He suspects that 
the name of the author given is a pseudonym. He says 
that the novels, Joseph Vance and Alice-for-Short, have a 
highly commendable philosophic value. While he con- 
siders that, in part, they are ill-constructed, yet there is 
no fiction since that of George Eliot so effulgent with 
epigrammatic brilliance as is displayed in these two books. 

The Dublin Review (Oct.): Dr. Barry reviews the Papal Depos- 
ing Power as a product of the evolution of Roman Law. 

The Trilogy of Joris Karl Huysmans reveals at once, 

says Rev. P. J. Connolly, S.J., his characteristic gifts of 
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power and color, and those tendencies toward exaggerated 
naturalism which he inherited from his master, Zola. 
The recent reaction against the Liberal party in Spain is 
discussed, Mrs. Wilfrid Ward regards Charles Dickens 
as a realistic portrait painter. Hugh Pope, O.P., gives 
the results of the excavations at Gezer, and points out 
the light they throw upon the Bible. Katharine Tynan 
writes an intimate sketch of Lionel Johnson. 














The Irish Theological Quarterly (Oct.): Rev. John O’Neill, Ph.D., 


discusses ‘‘Kant as Apologist of Theism,” first giving in 
a few pages a clear exposition of the general teaching 
of the great philosopher, with a view of showing his ba- 
sis of natural theology. As an apologist, therefore, his 
worth is doubtful, while, as a thinker and a man he re- 
mains a marvel. Dr. Harty continues his discussion 
of ‘“‘ The ‘ Living’ Question of the Léving Wage.’’ Inci- 
dentally, he highly commends Dr. Regan’s work of the 
same title, though taking the liberty to disagree with 
him on occasion. Fr. Pope, O.P., prefers the name 
“Literary Criticism of the Bible,” to that of ‘“‘ Higher 
Criticism,” illustrates the meaning of the phrase, and ar- 
gues for the necessity of-lawful and reasonable criticism. 
Rev. David Barry discusses ‘‘A Forgotten Matri- 
monial impediment,” Ecclesia Vetitum. Dr. W. Mc- 
Donald criticizes the arguments alleged by Cardinal Maz- 
zella in proof of the Infallibility of the Church. He 
finds them all faulty and inconclusive; and then gives 
the proof he himself thinks strongest. Rev. John J. 
Toohey, S.J., contributes an article on “‘ Zhe Grammar 
of Assent and the Old Philosophy.” He declares New- 
man’s system “unique in conception and execution,” but 
denies that “his doctrines cover the entire compass of 
the modern system,” and thinks that the subjective side 
of Newman’s philosophy is receiving undue emphasis at 
the hands of the disciples of ‘‘a rising school of phi- 
losophy.” 

















The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Oct.): The Rev. Daniel Cogh- 


lan elucidates the recent Encyclical on ‘‘ Modernism.” 
Each proposition is examined separately, and the sig- 
nificance of the condemnations laid bare. He objects to 
the use of the term ‘‘ Modernism,” on the ground that 
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the fundamental proposition implied by it has been the 
basis of rationalism in all ages. That the fame of the 
Apostolic Mission House has crossed the sea is attested 
by the Rev. Michael O’Flanagan in a sketch of the non- 
Catholic Mission Movement in the United States. The 
work and method of the Mission House are treated in 
detail. Deserved prominence is given to the indefatiga- 
ble zeal of Fr. Elliott. A correspondent, writing on 
the proposed substitution of abstinence from alcohol in- 
stead of meat on Fridays, expresses the opinion that if 
bona fide Total Abstainers were dispensed from the Fri- 
day abstinence, it would greatly increase their number. 








The Church Quarterly Review (Oct.): C. F. Rogers believes 


that the main difficulty of the present education contro- 
versy in England is that the question has been inex- 
tricably mixed up with politics An exhaustive ac- 
count is given of the strange career of Joachim of Floris, 
and an appreciation of some of his doctrines. The wri- 
ter believes that the teaching of Joachim was ‘“ Montan- 
ism returned, and that its failure was due to the same 
causes as that of its prototype.” H. C. Beeching dis- 
cusses the problem of revising the Prayer Book, calling 
attention to some possible changes and improvements, 
and pointing out certain difficulties with which the un- 
dertaking might be confronted. T. A. Lacey writes 
on the Christian idea of grace. 











Le Correspondant (25 Sept.): In reply to the Minister of the 


Navy, M. Thomson, who, in July, taunted Admiral Bien- 
aimé, in the Chamber of Deputies, with having been re- 
sponsible for the bungling which marked the opening of 
the expedition of Madagascar in 1896, the Admiral gives 
a detailed account of the affair, and shows that the fail- 
ure was not due to him. General Van Vulmen con- 
tributes a short account of the Dutch regiments which 
formed part of the Grande Armée, and, almost to a man, 
perished in the Russian campaign. Count de Miramon 
Fargues relates the story of the last Marquis de Beau- 
vau-Tigny. M. de Weede reviews the provisions made 
by various European states for the religious welfare of 
their armies and navies; and he contrasts the conduct 
of France in this respect with that of the other powers. 
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(1 Oct.): M. de Broglie writes on the events and meas- 
ures which marked the application of the Napoleonic 
Concordat in France. Protesting against the project, al- 
ready bruited in the Chambers, of withdrawing the na- 
tional subvention granted to Catholic missionaries in the 
East, M. Gervais Courtellement, who has traveled in the 
Near East and the Far East for twenty years, records 
the services which the missionaries render to French 
travelers as well as to French interests, commercial and 
political; and he gives reasons for his conviction that if 
anti-clericalism succeeds in having the national protec- 
tion withdrawn from them, France will lose considerably. 
Pratique d’Apologétique (1 Oct.): A résumé of the late 
Encyclical by J. Lebreton. Dom Cabrol takes P. Saint- 
yves to task, who, in his Essais de Mythologie Chrétienne, 
tries to prove that the saints are but the successors 
of the gods of Rome and Greece. J. Guiraud gives 
an appreciation of a dozen or more books relating to the 








_ ancient history of the Church. In the succeeding num- 


ber he does the same with several books on the Church 
in the Middle Ages, ; 

(15 Oct.): Mgr. Batiffol begins a series of articles, which 
will appear later in book form, on L’£glise Naissante 
et la Catholicisme. His aim in this installment is to show 
that, while St. Irenzus is considered the chief exponent 
of Catholic doctrine among the early Fathers, his prin- 
ciples were not of his own creation. J. Guibert sug- 
gests the proper attitude to be taken by Christians to- 
wards the latest Encyclical. It should be regarded as a 
‘‘safeguard and not as a menace or burden.” L. Cl. 
Fillion concludes his criticism, begun in the first number 
for September, of the two recent German novels which 
deal with the life of Jesus. 








Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Oct.): Laberthonniére comes 





to close quarters in his contest with Le Roy’s Dogme et 
Critique. Laberthonniére’s critique is exhaustive, and is 
to be continued in subsequent numbers. F. Galibert 
writes of the ‘‘ Faith of the Negro,” a study of the ele- 
ments of religion found in that race. H. Bremond re- 
views a work of C. Latreille, on Francisque Bouillier, 
“the last of the Cousiniens.” 
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Revue Biblique (Oct.): Fr. Lagrange contributes an article on 


the decree Lamentabili sane exituu——Fr. Lagrange also 
has in this number a paper on the historical remains of 
ancient Crete. R. P. Vincent devotes an article of 
several pages to an exegetical study of the description 
of Solomon’s Temple given in I. Kings, chapter 6. 





La Civilta Cattolica (21 Sept.): The Encyclical of Pope Pius X. 


Revue 


Revue 





is given in the full Latin text. In an article entitled 
“ Positive and Historical Studies in Theology,” the writer 
criticizes the latest results of scholarship in theology, 
and points out their value and place in the curriculum 
of a Catholic seminary. 

(19 Oct.): ‘‘ Modernism and the Old Naturalism” is the 
title of the leading article. The Dantean conception 
of Purgatory is examined with reference to the poet’s 
determination of the seven vices. “The Lay School’”’ 
treats of Freemasonic attempts to drive religion from 
the Italian schools. 

Benedictine (Oct.): Dom Morin states his objections to 
certain views expressed recently in regard to the Lzber 
Dogmatum of Gennadius. He gives critical arguments 
in proof of this thesis, that Gennadius was really the 
author of the Lider in its original anonymous form, but 
not the writer of all that appeared in a later recension 
placed in circulation under his name. Dom de Meester 
continues his studies on orthodox theology, taking up 
in this number the Creation. 

Thomiste (Sept.-Oct.): “The Miracle, a Supernatural 
Phenomenon,” is the thesis of a paper by Father Mer- 
cier. In his conclusion, however, he concedes that the 
question of the existence of miracles is one of fact, and 
must be studied as such. M. Sentroul, of Louvain, 
writes on the Subjectivism of Kant. He insists, con- 
trary to what his opponent, Abbé Farges, maintains, 
that he can demonstrate the objectivity of propositions 
of the ideal order, without refuting idealism and demon- 
strating the objectivity of sensation. 














Die Kultur (Oct.): Dr. V. Kralik discusses the epic and lyric 





poetry of Shakespeare. The Centennial Anniversary 
of the death of the great artist, Angelica Kauffmann, gives 
occasion for a sketch ef her characteristics. Prof. Hart- 
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wig treats “‘ Uses of the Stereoscope,” and shows of what 
importance for astronomical study this instrument has 
recently become. Since the labors of Prof. L. Pastor, 
in his great History of the Popes, have now progressed to 
Adrian VI., this last German pope is the subject of a 
paper. Kuk writes on National Navy Corporations, 
and relates how much is done in this direction in some 
countries, chiefly in Germany. Kuptschinsky contri- 
butes sketches on his captivity in Japan during the Rus- 
sian-Japanese war. 
Theologisch-Praktische Quartalschrift (Oct.): Rev. Albert Weisz, 
O.P., contributes the fourth of his series of articles un- 
der the title, ‘‘Has the Priest still a Place in Modern 
Christianity?” The article deals with the task of the 
priest of to-day in relation to the widespread indifference 
and hostility to the idea of the supernatural and spiritual. 
Dr. Johann Litschauer writes of “Private Property 
Among the Ancient Civilized Peoples from Profane and 
Sacred Sources.” Citing many passages from both 
sources, he shows that from the earliest times the right 
of private property was universally recognized among 
civilized peoples. This number contains the concluding 
article on the historical development of the Roman Mis- 
sal by Beda Kleinschmidt, O.F.M.——Other articles are: 
“In the Treatment of Superstition” and “ Exclusiveness 
in Spiritual Direction.” 




















NOTICE. 


The latest Encyclical of the Holy Father on ‘ Mod- 
ernism” is too extensive for publication in THE CaTHo 
Lic WorLD. Desirous that it should be obtainable in 
handy form, we have issued a complete English transla- 
tion in pamphlet, and will mail it to any address on the 
receipt of twenty-five cents, postage free. Address, THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD, 120 West 6oth Street, New York City. 

















Current Events. 


When the Assembly adjourned in 
France. ' July the Ministry of M. Clemen- 
ceau was thought to be on the 
point of falling. For this there were several reasons, the strong- 
est of which seems to have been the want of an organized op- 
position. The many factions of which the Assembly consists, 
having accomplished the work of separation from the Church, 
had no common ground of action, and personal rivalries were 
coming to the front. The vacation, however, has supplied 
what was lacking. The unpatriotic efforts of M. Hervé and 
M. Jaurés, and the Unified Socialists who have been prop- 
agating sedition in the army and teaching the soldiers that they 
should betray their country even in the face of the enemy, have 
rallied to the support of the ministry the various parties, so 
that the first attack made upon it was repulsed by a majority 
of 400 votes to 80. Conservative Republicans like M. Méline, 
Socialist Republicans like M. Briand, together with the Radical 
Socialists, have all joined in the condemnation of the abominable 
theories of those who are crying: “A bas la Patrie.” Ener- 
getic action was taken by the government, anti-militarist demon- 
strations suppressed, the promoters of desertion arrested and 
sentenced to imprisonment. Toleration could not be stretched 
so far as to extend to men who taught that they would choose 
the moment when the existence of the nation was at stake to 
turn their arms against. their fellow-citizens and help the for- 
eigner in crushing their native land. 

The most ardent lovers of civil liberty cannot blame the use 
of coercion in the repression of such a propaganda. That there 
should be found persons willing to promote it is the thing to 
be wondered at. The anti-Militarists are professedly lovers of 
peace, and also logicians who, like people in certain other 
spheres, push their narrow conclusions to absurd extremes and 
thereby ruin the cause which they would serve. Good sense 
and open discussion are the best means of saving the situation. 
In fact, these have led M. Jaurés to dissociate himself from M. 
Hervé’s advocacy of desertion in face of the enemy, and to a 
secession from the Unified Socialists, involving the formation 
of yet another party in addition to the already large number. 

Another anxious question has arisen in France, and that is 
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whether the Republican administration of the army and navy 
is efficient; whether it is not even corrupt? Doubts have been 
raised by various events, such as the /énva disaster. The Radi- 
cal Deputy for Verdun, M. Charles Humbert, formerly employed 
in the Ministry of War, has published a work in which he 
criticises the state of the eastern defenses. He declares that 
the fortresses are inefficiently defended, that there have been 
malversations, bad construction of works, and negligent man- 
agement. Millions of money have melted away without result. 
He goes into details in order to show that when France was 
within an inch of war with Germany, in 1905, about Morocco, 
the frontier fortresses were armed with guns which could not be 
aimed or even loaded, because the ammunition which had been 
voted by Parliament was not at hand; and he asked what had 
been done with the money. Owing to favoritism generals have 
been retained in command although physically unfit for it. 

A leading newspaper has begun a series of articles on the 
anarchy which it declares exists in the Arsenals. The work- 
men, it is said, recognize no control, do little or no work, 
amuse themselves in their own way, and spend their time in 
talking politics; 2,000 men could easily do the work for which 
6,500 are employed. The allegations made by M. Humbert 
were, however, denied by the defenders of the government in 
the debate upon the question in the Assembly. These de- 
fenders admitted a few exceptional defects indeed, but declared 
that unwarranted generalizations had been made. The Minister 
of War said that the defects pointed out were unimportant and 
had been remedied. The general impression, however, seems to 
be that everything is not as it should be, but that the discus- 
sion which has arisen, and the light thrown thereby upon the 
matter, will lead to the taking of remedial measures. The gal- 
lantry of the forces in the conflicts before Casabianca, and the 
efficient way in which the expedition has been managed, have 
tended towards the restoration of public confidence. 

The ministerial programme for the Session which has just 
opened includes the long-deferred Bill for the imposition of an 
Income Tax and a project for the easier acquisition of property 
by working-class associations. By the abrogation of the Loi 
Falloux further steps are to be taken to transfer all teaching 
into the hands of laymen. The first Bill actually introduced has 
been a measure to facilitate the spoliation of the Church. The 
church property that would have gone to the public worship 
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associations if they had been formed has devolved, by the 
Separation Law, upon the departments and communes, and is 
to be administered by them for the benefit of the poor. This 
provision of the law is held to be a violation of the rights of 
the relatives of the donors of the foundations, and some 20,- 
000 actions have either been instituted or are on the point 
of being instituted in vindication of their rights under the 
common law. To prevent the possible success of these actions 
is the object of the Bill. By a majority of 400 to 163 the 
Bill was introduced. 

A series of robberies of churches has been going on, pictures, 
shrines, and various other church articles have been stolen and 
sold by the thieves to private collectors in England and this 
country. Some of the criminals are in prison. And so the 
Church is suffering at the hands both of the government and 
of the private individual. 

Very little progress has been made in Morocco. The rival 
Sultans are face to face. Raisuli maintains his independence 
and retains Kaid Sir Harry Maclean in captivity. France holds 
possession of Ujda and Casabianca, but has made no advance 
into the interior, keeping within the limits of the Act of Alge- 
ciras. Spain, who seemed to be drawing back from co-opera- 
tion with France, is giving more active assistance. Meanwhile 
anarchy and chaos reign. If it had not been for the pacific 
state of the atmosphere, brought about by the various agree- 
ments which have recently been made, no one would be rash 
who should predict war. Even as things are it cannot be said 
to be impossible. 

In addition to her other troubles France has been visited 
by a succession of inundations, which have caused not merely 
a vast destruction of property, but a considerable loss of life. 
Not for forty years has so great a calamity happened, twelve 
departments having been devastated in various ways. The Presi- 
dent paid a visit to one of the districts that suffered, while 
the Assembly has granted six millions of francs for the relief 
of the sufferers. 

Another change has taken place in 

Germany. the Imperial Cabinet. The Foreign 
Secretary, Herr von Tschirschky, 

who has held office for about 20 months, has resigned, having 
found his position uncongenial. It is rumored that he has split 
upon the same rock which wrecked Count Posadowsky. The 
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Chancellor, Prince Biilow, with his firm determination, notwith- 
standing his mild manners, not to be the anvil, did not find the 
Foreign Minister sufficiently useful. He is succeeded by Herr 
von Schéa, a Hessian nobleman, who has for the past two years 
represented Germany at St. Petersburg. The appointment, of 
course, is made by the Emperor, without reference to Parlia- 
ment, in the same way as President Roosevelt appoints the 
members of his Cabinet. A new Statthalter also has been ap- 
pointed for Alsace and Lorraine, Count Wedel, who has hither- 
to been German Ambassador in Vienna. To him is credited the 
prediction that within two years there will be an emtente cor- 
diale between Germany and France. 

The realization of this prediction is not very probable. 
There are, however, in Paris a number of financiers who are 
ready to admit German stock to the French money market, a 
thing very much desired in Berlin, for the financial embarrass- 
: ment there is very great, and is said to be growing daily worse. 
In a certain sense this embarrassment is very creditable, for it 
arises, in part at least, from the stringent laws which were passed 
some years ago against the gambling which goes on in the other 
Stock Exchanges, and which is called speculation. The dearth 
of money in Germany is so great that all the resources in the 
possession of the government would do no more than pay for 
the cost of mobilization in the event of war. A loan would 
have to be issued even for hostilities lasting only four months. 
Where it could be raised no one knows, France, on the other 
hand, was never so prosperous, and nothing would please the 
Germans better than that French money should flow into Ger- 
man coffers. The French, however, evince a not surprising un- 
willingness to unlock their safes. It is not likely that the 
desired quotation will be granted. 

Germany as well as France has a number of Anti-Militarists. 
Although they are far from being so extreme as the French, 
they are treated with greater severity. Dr. Karl Liebknecht 
has just been sentenced to 18 months’ confinement in a fortress 
for having published a pamphlet in which he developed theories 
in favor of exciting antipathy against the army in all countries. 
The army was to be reduced to impotence by arousing univer- 
sal indignation against the idea of war. This would render war 
impossible. No specific act which could be construed as trea- 
son was recommended. The sentence passed is therefore wide- 
ly condemned as unjust, and Germany has still to be looked 
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upon as a land in which political and personal freedom are still 
held in bondage. 

The Poles in Germany are having a further experience of 
the truth of this. A new Associations and Meetings Law has 
been submitted to the Federal Council, which renders it neces- 
sary that at all public meetings in Germany the proceedings 
must be carried on in the German language. Permission to 
speak in any other language can only be obtained from the 
government. This measure is directed against the Poles in East 
and West Prussia. 

Such an action as that brought by Count Kuno Moltke © 
against Herr Maximilian Harden should not be even mentioned 
in these pages, were it not an illustration of the inevitable 
weakness attendant upon personal government. The Emperor 
William is as strong and able as any of the present rulers in 
Europe; yet a coterie of reprobates, made up of princes and 
generals, drew a circle round him and excluded ail other in- 
fluences, thus leading to decisions which had the greatest im- 
portance not only for the German people, but for the whole of 
Europe. The breaking up of this infamous gang was due to the 
disclosures made by a newspaper. The truth about these men 
was unknown, and as soon as it was learned swift punishment 
fell upon them. The means by which they obtained the influ- 
ence for evil which they so long exerted were as old as the 
hills. To quote Prince Bismarck: “‘ These gentlemen always say 
the monarch is in the right when the Kaiser expresses an opinion. 
When he looks round, he sees nothing but agreeing and adoring 
faces. They conflict with the responsible advisers of the Kaiser, 
who have the obligation to express to the ruler their opinion, 
even when it is contrary to his.” The trial also shows how little 
private morals are influenced by the form of government. 
Strictly disciplined semi-absolutist Germany is as bad as our 
undisciplined land of liberty ; princes and nobles are as degraded 
as the worst specimens of the nouveaux riches. 


The subjects of the Emperor- King 

Austria-Hungary. have had of late two reasons tor 
gratitude. His majesty has re- 

covered from a serious illness, an illness so serious that a fatal 
termination was at one time anticipated. And secondly, after 
years of negotiation, a settlement has been made of the econ- 
omical relations of Austria and Hungary. This agreement, or 
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Ausgleich, as it is called, is subject to the approbation of the 
respective Parliaments, but there are good hopes that this ap- 
probation will be given. For ten years there has been a state 
of chronic unsettlement, mitigated by various temporary ar- 
rangements. To this an end has now been put. The details of 
the agreement are too technical to be of general interest; the 
conclusion of a treaty, however, is of great importance, for a 
state of ecomonic warfare between the two parts of the Dual 
Monarchy, while unnatural in itself, might have led to civil and 
even to European war. The new arrangements give satisfaction 
to large numbers both of Austrians and Hungarians, but meet 
with criticism in some quarters, especially in the ranks of the 
Independence Party of Hungary. But a more moderate spirit 
seems to be growing, and a recognition of the advantages of 
peace. 

The Socialists of Hungary, exasperated at the delay in in- 
troducing the Universal Suffrage Bill, which has been so long 
promised, signalized the recent reopening of the Hungarian 
Parliament by an immense demonstration, 60,000 or 70,000 per- 
sons took part in a meeting. All shops, cafés, and places of 
business were shut, and workmen of every trade made holiday 
except the railway and tramway men. The city, except where 
the demonstration took place, seemed deserted. The strength 
of organized labor was shown by the absence of fresh bread, 
newspapers, and amusements. A petition was presented to the 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, in which the grievances 
of the workingmen were detailed. These grievances certainly 
call for redress. The demonstration, we may believe, has not 
been fruitless, for a few days afterwards the Minister of the 
Interior, Count Julius Andrassy, announced in the Chamber 
that the Franchise Reform Bill would be laid before the House 
very soon. 

If any one is tempted to feel dis- 

Russia. heartened by the present political 

conditions of our country, he should 

study the state to which Russia has been reduced by an auto- 
cratic government. He would, while deeply regretting the evils 
which exist in this free country, be thankful that he does not 
live under the rule of a despot, who has twice violated his 
solemnly plighted word, where the military and the police and 
_their spies have complete domination, except in so far as the 
exasperation of the people leads to reprisals in defence of the 
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most sacred rights of man. Residents in Russia declare that 
the only two powers are the police and the revolutionaries. 
Every movement of the Tsar himself is under police regulation, 
in order to safeguard his life; and the liberty of every Rus- 
sian is at their mercy. Law, even such law as is possible when 
it is dependent on one man’s will, has been superseded by the 
state of “re-enforced security” which has been established 
through most of the Russian provinces. It would be monoto- 
nous to give a list of the murders and outrages which occur 
week by week. The condition seems well-nigh hopeless. 

A life-long student of Russian affairs, M. A. Leroy-Beau- — 
lieu, however, thinks that a return to the unmitigated autoc- 
racy which existed before the Manifesto of October 30 is impos- 
sible, but that Russia may have to struggle on for some thirty 
years before it attains decent conditions of life. What those con- 
ditions are one striking fact reveals: the Life Insurance Com- 
panies have cancelled their policies upon the lives of all who 
are in any way connected with the Third Duma which has just 
opened. 

This new Duma will be meeting just as these lines go to 
press. Its exact constitution, the various parties of which it 
consists, need not be particularized; every effort has been 
made to pack it according to the mind of the government, and 
these efforts have resulted in the return of a majority accord- 
ing to its mind. We must confess to taking very little interest 
in it or its proceedings, looking upon it as one of the many 
shams with which the world abounds. There are, however, 
others who ought to be well-informed, and therefore better 
able to judge, who take a more hopeful view. They find in 
the fact that it will have the confidence of the Tsar—a thing 
which we think very doubtful—ground for hope that it may do 
better work than its predecessors; and as it is made up of re- 
actionaries, these will not destroy an instrument which gives - 
them power; while even the appearance of free discussion will 
prepare the way for its reality. 

The treatment accorded to the Catholic Bishop of Vilna, 
Mgr. Roop, is condemned even by the Russian press as an act 
worthy of the times of Mouravieff and not of what M. Stoly- 
pin has told us is a constitutional government. Without any 
process of law he was deprived of his bishopric and exiled from 
Poland. No one is safe. 
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The conclusion of the Convention with Great Britain and 
the peace with Japan having closed to Russia the prospect of 
expansion in either the Far or Middle East, the Near East 
is the only sphere of activity left outside her own borders, 
No time has been lost in resuming her long-suspended activity 
here, and so far it is to be hoped that it may prove beneficial. 
The internecine warfare between the numerous various Christian 
races in Macedonia, which threatens a practical extermination 
of each and all, found a motive in a clause of the Miirzsteg 
programme which runs as follows: ‘“‘ As soon as the pacification 
of the country shall have been ascertained, the Ottoman govern- 
ment is to be requested to modify the territorial delimitation of 
administrative districts in the sense of a more regular grouping 
of the various races.”” Those various races drew the conclusion 
that the extent of the districts to be assigned to each would 
be regulated by their success in driving out the rest, and ac- 
cordingly made a mutual warfare one with the other. Russia 
has now joined with Austria in declaring that any appeal on 
their behalf to be made to Turkey is dependent upon peace 
being made among themselves, and upon the disappearance of 
the bands for a long time, that the two Powers never contem- 
plated a division of Macedonia according to racial spheres, nor 
would any account be taken of the losses and gains of the 
struggle which has been going on so long. 


Workingmen the world over are 
Italy. showing that they can be as dicta- 
torial and selfish as those who are 
at the other end of the social scale. In our own country and 
in Canada they have given proofs of this, and have endangered 
the peace even of nations. An exhibition of the same spirit 
has been given, by the State railway servants of Italy. Most 
of the railways are owned and managed by the State, and the 
employees consequently hold a privileged position. They are 
far better paid than the workmen employed by private firms. 
In fact, they make no complaints on their own account; yet, 
because in a strike which was going on in the North of Italy 
the government has used force in a way in which they did not 
approve, they threatened to disorganize the whole industry of 
the country and to inflict the severest penalties on the rest of 
their fellow-citizens. 
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Although our notice must be whol- 
The Hague Conference. ly inadequate, we cannot omit all 
reference to The Hague Confer- 
ence, the sittings of which have lasted four months, and closed 
on the 18th of October. Volumes might be written about it, 
and doubtless its proceedings will be published in full; and by 
those who have time to devote to their consideration, greater 
profit will be derived than has been possible from the very 
condensed accounts which have appeared in the papers. There 
are those who think that it has proved a fiasco, even among 
those who did not expect, like Mr. Stead, that it would result 
in the limitation of armaments. To their opinion we cannot 
agree, for it is impossible for the nations of the whole world 
to have met in open discussion without some good result being 
brought about, even though that result may not be direct and 
immediate. This is true even in spite of the fact that in one 
respect its discussions have been pernicious and may prove 
practically injurious. The result of the rejection of all pro- 
posals for the regulation of submarine mines has left it open to 
nations, if so barbarously disposed, to lay these mines at their 
pleasure, in any and every place, by day or night, to the de- 
struction of not merely the enemies’ vessels, but of those of 
neutral powers. Those who argue that what The Hague Con- 
ference did not condemn it sanctioned can thus outdo pirates 
in barbarity. With this exception the results of the Conference 
either have been good or tend towards the good. An Inter- 
national Prize Court has been established which will decide 
impartially questions of loss by capture which have hitherto 
been left to the adjudication of the Courts of the capturer. 
Numerous Conventions have been made, all, with the one ex- 
ception which has been mentioned, being in the right direc- 
tion. Many praiseworthy improvements in the laws and usages 
of land warfare, the adaptation to war at sea of the Geneva 
Convention of 1896, and some useful adjustments in the mechan- 
ism of the Hague Arbitration, are other positive results. Pro- 
vision has been made for the automatic recurrence of the Con- 
ference within eight years. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


N the course of his lecture on ‘‘The Law of Separation: Its Advantages 
and Drawbacks,” before the Lowell Institute, Boston, the Abbé Felix 
Klein, of the Catholic Institute of Paris, showed that the law wiped out the 
burdens of the State, and increased the burdens of the Church. In other 
words: 

The Law of Separation of Church and State in France, passed last De- 
cember, is but an exemplification of the Bible text which bids us to render 
unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, and in this case all things were 
Ceesar’s. 

Still, there are some compensations for the financial loss, however un- 
justly broughtabout. In the first article of the law is found the great advan- 
tage of freedom of worship, which means freedom to nominate the clergy 
without consulting the government. This freedom from interference will re- 
move a most fertile source of strife with the State, and will now make possi- 
ble the adaptation of the service to the needs of the people in 1907, and not 
leave the rural districts filled with priests without people and the cities with 
no one to minister to them. There is hope that the future will see a stronger 
Church, that will evangelize France. 

The French government’s ruthless exercise of its power was condemned 
as wrong in itself and greatly embittering the situation. 

The Abbé said the disadvantage of the law that seemed greatest of all, in 
addition to the unjustifiable confiscation of all church property, whether do- 
nated by the State or privately, was the conditions imposed upon the organi- 
zation of the Church associations. 

During his recent trip to the United States, extending over four months, 
the Abbé Klein lectured at the Catholic Summer-School, Cliff Haven, N. Y. 
From there he went to give lectures at Chautauqua, the Chicago University, 
and other places on his way to California. At Boston he was the guest of the 
Harvard Catholic Club, in company with Archbishop O’Connell. An invita- 
tion came to him to address the students of French literature at Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass., which he gladly accepted. 

* * * 

The D’Youville Circle is composed largely of the Alumnz of the 
Sacred Heart Convent (Grey Nuns), Rideau St., Ottawa. It is open to all 
who wish to enter, and counts, besides the graduates and other former con- 
vent pupils, representatives of various schools and colleges. The average 
attendance at the fortnightly meetings is between seventy and eighty. 
These meetings are always in the evening, from 7:30 to 9 o’clock. The 
course of lectures begins, like the meetings, in October, and endsin May, 
one each month. The lecturers during the past session were: Seumas Mac- 
Manus, twice; Dr. John Francis Waters, twice; Edward K. Keiley, twice ; 
Hon. Oliver Bainbridge, once. 

The lines of study were the Italian Renaissance in painting, specializing 
Botticelli in the Early Renaissance; M. Angelo, Raphael, and Da Vinci in 
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the high noon time of the movement; and the Great Masters of the Vene- 
tian School as leading to the decline. 

The literary work was kept on the lines of the writers who have dealt 
with this great movement, attention being frequently called to the contem- 
porary notable productions; one book note at least is presented at each 
meeting. 

The musical evenings occur four or five times in the session. These 
afford an opportunity to study the characteristics of some one of the great 
early masters with a comparative study of a recent one. There are selected 
readings on these occasions bearing on the subjects under study. Such as 
Browning’s wonderful poem: ‘‘ Andrea Del Sarto,” and his ‘‘Fra Lippo 
Lippi”; some of Walter Pater’s glowing notes on the Renaissance types. 
Two plays of Shakespeare are assigned to be read by the members. Some 
notes on these plays are made at these entertainment meetings. 

The government of the Circle may be called automatic, two or three 
secretaries are named for each session, two librarians. The Circle enjoys 
corporate membership in the International Catholic Truth Society, and finds 
Catholic reading matter to be mailed to 160 addresses. At each meeting 
one-half this number is attended to and packages are made ready for mailing. 
His Grace the Archbishop of Ottawa, presides at each yearly opening on the 


Feast of St. Teresa, October 15. 
* ® 


The manager of the Columbian Reading Union would like to get a re- 
port, similar to the one given from Ottawa, from every Catholic Reading 
Circle now in existence. A helpful pamphlet in Reading Circles will be 
mailed on receipt of ten cents postage. Address letters to the Columbian 
Reading Union, No. 415 Fifty-Ninth Street West, New York City. 

2 


Mrs. Mary St. Leger Harrison, better known by her pen name Lucas 
Malet, has given the critics much material for discussion in her recent book, 
The Far Horizon (Dodd, Mead & Co.) It is perhaps the most widely dis- 
cussed book of the year, though the opinions of the reviewers are not har- 
monious. One high authority praises the style of the book, while another de- 
clares that the style ‘‘is diffuse, artificial, often pretentious; a style which 
would be considered distinctively literary by unliterary persons.” Infa recent 
article by Arthur C. Benson, on ‘‘ The Ethics of Reviewing,” he recommends 
authors to read what the critics say about their work, rather than to live se- 
cluded in a fool’s paradise. 

We hope that Lucas Malet will see the following notice of her book, 
written by E. M. M., of the D’Youville Catholic Reading Circle: 

In The Far Horizon we get something more than the brilliant novel we 
have every reason to expect from the pen of Lucas Malet. It is undoubtedly 
her best work, in point of style, theme, and entire, almost startling, unusual- 
ness of plot and development. That it is convincingly Catholic in tone, is 
not its least merit. The plot is bold, and will, perhaps, be thought daring 
by some, and is drawn and elaborated with a man’s strength rather than a 
woman’s gracefulness. It is a story of very few characters, with one tower- 
ing above the others. 

Dominic Iglesias is thoroughly idealistic—a man, as the heroine. puts 
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it, ‘‘born five or six centuries too late into a pushing, modern world, 
which knows not chivalry.” He is introduced to us at the age of fifty-five, 
a superannuated bank clerk, a Londoner by education and kusiness associae 
tion, but inheriting from his Spanish ancestors their grandee manner, and 
possessing a noble and ascetic soul. Every detail in the drawing of this char- 
acter is perfect; the haughty note in the Spanish character is struck in his 
aloofness, his inability and disinclination to make friends, its self-sufficiency 
in his wholly unconscious preservation of that spirit of isolation, the result 
of the temperament and ideals produced by the difference of race. Its warmth 
is exemplified in his passionate adoration of his mother, his tender care of 
her, the memory of her serving to keep him a more than ordinarily good 
man till well on in middle‘ life; its artistic tendency, in his appreciation of 
only the best in art and literature. Heis presented to us as ‘‘a man who had 
lived long outside the creeds, and that not ungodlily, still less bestially,” 
driven by his loneliness, and the coming of old age, to ask the question of the 
wherefore and the whither of this mortal pilgrimage, ‘‘ desiring earnestly to 
be given grace to find the road—however archaic in the eyes of the modern 
world that road might be—which leads to the light on the far horizon, and 
beyond to the presence of God.’”? Then at the age of fifty-five, assisted by 
boyish memories of his mother, whom he had revered, after much visiting of 
lecture halls and chapels, after much argument in books and with his own 
soul, he chose Holy Church, the communion in which he had been born and 
baptized. 

The twenty-second chapter is wonderful in its clear, calm exposition of 
the claims ef the Catholic Church to be considered ‘‘an organism, not an 
organization; a living being, perfectly proportioned, with inherent powers of 
development and growth; ever existent in the Divine Mind before time was; 
recipient and guardian of the deepest secrets, the most sacred mysteries: of 
existence, endlessly adaptable to changing conditions, yet immutably the 
same.” 

' The heroine, however, is net constructed of such fine clay; she is a very 
unconventional type. Far from blameless as to her past, she greatly errs in 
many ways as to her present. 

That a woman should be able to picture so well and so delicately a 
character such as Poppy St. John, is a striking illustation of Lucas Malet’s 
ability. The creation of these two characters—Iglesias in all the strength 
and beauty of his lonely soul, Poppy in the witchery of her personality, her 
irresponsibility, masking the tragedy of her woman’s experience, made deeper 
through her yearning for the unattainable—is sufficient to lift the book above 
the level of the ordinary work of fiction. 

The mind that could effectively combine these unusual elements—a hero 
in middle life, true to his ideals and undistinguished as to wealth or achieve- 
ment, and a heroine not recognized by Mrs. Grundy, whose only outward bond 
of sympathy with the hero is her loneliness—that could develop their mutual 
attraction into the pathetically beautiful relationship described in 7he Far 
Horizon, and picture so dramatically the spiritual quest and triumph of Ig- 
lesias and the redemption of Poppy St. John gives proof of rare ability. 

M. C. M. 
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